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The official photo contest of the 1988Tucson Balloon FesticJ 


Submit your views of life in our community and be 
eligible to win: 

a luxury retreat for 2 at Loews Ventana Canyon Resort 
hundreds of dollars in free processing at Jones Photo 
a champagne balloon flight for 2 
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Enter as oft Ssones ’ and much more! 

Environment 1 p like “ “V categoty-Ba tof* 

submissions-Aif < *fi e ’ Urban ’ Sports. Deadli nefot 
available at alU^ 1 ^d 988 ’ Com pIete details a# - 
Co-sponsored by 068 ?hoto Iocat i° ns - or ca H 327- ^ 
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Home of 

Mr. & Mrs. William Healy 


Tucson's Finest in 
Interior Design 

Designer: 

Terry Tellez. 

Associate Member ASID 


Celebrating 77 Years 


2800 E. Broadway Blvd. Phone 326-2479 
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One woman's pain helps others. 
By Laura Greenberg. 
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Alcoholism around the Navajo Reservation. 
By Marc Gaede. 


40 Sam Steiger: Fifty Ways To Leave Your Governor 

The Impeachment Report: The Governor faces the House. Sam 
Steiger tells what went wrong. The House faces impeachment. 

By Charles Bowden & Norma Code. 
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The way things were at the Oracle artists' colony. 
By Stephen Romaniello. 
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What do women want? We know. 
By Ken Nichols. 

Wildlife: Pay up or it dies. 

By Dave Brown. 


72 Local Custom That crying woman in the wash. 

By Jim Griffith. 
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Ed Abbey, coyotes and some nice pictures. 
By Charles Bowden. 

Peddling pills. 
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WE’RE # 1 
BY A 

LONG SHOT! 


There are over 600 real estate com¬ 
panies in Tucson. 

And yet, one out of every five resi¬ 
dential sales is a Roy Long sale! 

We re #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 
They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you’re thinking about buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H. Long 
offices near you. 
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Hand crafted treasures 
inspired by our 
country heritage 


Handmade Quilts 



Aunt Suzie’s 

Country Corner 

Many Hands Courtyard 
3054 N. 1st Ave. 

792-3570 
Tues. -Sat. 10-5 



H O WDY 


Big Deals. 


Shoot now for Jones Photo’s 


The Colors of Tucson* 
the official photo contest of the 
1988Tucson Balloon Festival 
and march in to any 
Jones Photo location for some 
big deals on enlargements: 


Print Size 

Negative Film 

Slides 

8 x 10 

$2.49 

$2.95 

8 x 12 

2.96 

3.25 

11 x 14 

6.59 

6.95 


Prices good March 1 -31 

* Cosponsored by City Magazine. 
Complete details are available at all Jones Photo 
locations. Call 327-7447. 
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H °T dy/ think I'm living through the'TSfight of the Iguana 

Sometimes _what's going on here? Even Detroit h<K 

Guv that won't go ^ listen to a bunch of wizards that think a' 
how to do a ^lllhaveto ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ M* 

fronds of the I'giana, are getting their cheap thrills by widening ft, v 
l emmon Highway. What are those bureaucrats smoking? Even myet 
twenty-five watt bulb if I ever saw one, knows that b,g roads do„ tltt( 

good mountains. . 

We got a sierra with no parking and the go\ ernment s bright idea > 

enlarge the road leading into this overcrowded cul-de-sac. Whenson^ 
questions this lunacy, they mention safety for bicyclists. Huh? 

Let us make a few things plain. 

One, there is no reason to enlarge the Mt. Lemmon highway. Even a !r 
knows the road should be shrunk, if anything. Two, the reason the feds £ 
become asphalt junkies is that by widening the road and meeting 
Washington's specs they can belly up to the trough for more federal high^ 
bucks. Three, our real concern should be how to preserve a mountain,re¬ 
move cars up it. 

Everything else is just typical mammal jive. If the folks in this town hi 

the spine of an iguana, they'll put a stop to this bad craziness before it goes 
any further. 

Aldo Leopold, for a mammal a pretty heavy dude, once wrote, "Recrea¬ 
te . L e °P ment * s a j°b not of building roads into lovely country, bur 
bu.ldmg recephvity into the still unlovely human mind." 

Let s ge a , 0 S „ a i, mU ,OU8l>er '° b ,han s P readi ng out asphalt. 

J ggy 

pear in March and Anril Tu° n tW ° mont hs and her column will nota 

1S ls enou gh to break my cold-blooded heart 
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THE NEW WAY TO LIVE IN TUCSON 



Residences — From The $!30s — S75-9142 — North on Oracle Road To La Reserve Drive 
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PRrVATH ESTAfEOFMIND 


The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. The Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 

More than private, exclusive 
estates, Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 

Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since | 
1980. 


ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602) 299-4348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 




COBBLESTONE 

A Sears Financial Community 


And Don’t Overlook These: “Cries Pat Schroede,;” ^ 
Mario Cuomo;” “Fumbles Jack Kemp.... 

. xt o milp's article on Bruce Babbitt in the January , 
was fascinated Syhe clever phras^used to introduce direct quotati ons ^ : 

' R Twas“tai>a.5That lame up with some of my own which I ^ 

fU,U -Praches °Pa tRoberBon,''“'Simplifies Paul Simon," "Repeats |,» B| 
"Grants Bob Dole,” "Rhymes Jesse Jackson," Beats George Bush," - M||| ' 
Alex Haig," and "Ejaculates Gary Hart.... 

Michael J. Hansen 

A Tour de Force 

Dear Norma, 

I have admired your journalistic style since 1984 when you covered the 
Kolbe-McNulty congressional race for the Citizen. You've gained ground since 
then as a writer and as an insightful reporter. This most recent piece in City^ 
re Babbitt is a tour de force and the best article I ve yet read in that publication 
Congratulations and keep up the outstanding work. 

Terry Pollock 

Beautiful Butterfly 

The latest (January) City is the best yet. In all respects. I've heard a dozen 
strangers say so, and I agree. Must be so. 

My elder son Julian writes that he's received his first copy, and likes it very 
much indeed, something he seldom says. Consider yourself complimented. 

Congratulations on "Butterfly Dog"—I wonder if it made folks unfamiliar 
with the Sierra feel like weeping? A beautiful tale. 

Suave, 

Julian Hayden 

Ex-Tex Misses Tex-Mex 

ch Jk zsrt“s„ a r d M r k ? ach °" (,anuar y ) »» hiia "»“ s - 

Tucson, besides mv hS. s nice 1 >° know That there are others in 

move to Texas or back to OklaT me ' who miss Tex-Mex food—not enough to 
crave, however, it's the wonderful^ vT W6 Stlil miSS it- isn t the fa l itas 
ered in real chili with meat (instead Y leese_and_ °nion-fiIled enchiladas smoth- 
most places around the country) m bland tomato sauce that is used in 

us informed. y ' Ma y be someday Mr. Lara will expand; keep 

B.K. Custer 

You Look Mahvelous 

Querido"Ig gy " (IfImaybesoboid) ^ 

You cannot imagine mv ^ i- , 

Patti Borden ,dvej ing when , spotted a p, c ,„ r e of my old fnd 

I seventv siv lmned to flnd that she has h ' V ^ Trust in y our January issue 1 
world P 8 r 8 ° n sevent y-seven I k " around since 1911. That makes her 
Tv on mT hing iS relati ve, CL ^ y ° U had her pennissfon 10 te " ^ 

Z2~ ^ mm ° n ° 968 ^ must Z7 n °t Seen her «"ce Ponderosa Lodge 
1 ^teuse in T US y ° Ur ma § and i TL 2 5 th8t She simplv "mahvelous' 

house in Tucson.... Soon, I hop, * °“ r S ^Y spot each month 'til Patti sells us 
Connie Paul Kazal e s e still has all her faculties. 

Mesquite, Texas 

Founder's note: Imagine mu ri ■ 

Brown’s Fan 

You are assured of mv r 

outdoor editor. Congratulates! ^ Ma S“zine by signing on 
Jon B. Coppa, M.D. 

Tempe 
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LETTERS 


The Road Worth Taking 

On behalf of the Colonia Solana Neighborhood Association, 1 would like to 
compliment Susan Day on her wonderfully sensitive article on our central city 
neighborhood. Not only has she done extensive research, uncovering facts that 
many of us did not know, but she has captured the spirit of natural, unpreten¬ 
tious living which has drawn us to this multi-generational neighborhood. Her 
subtitle, "A Wistful Glimpse of the Road Not Taken," is apropos. Most of us 
have chosen to live here because we love the city and wish to be part of it. We 
believe that the central city can be beautiful and livable and need not be the sole 
possession of commercial developers and strip zoning. 

Ronald S. David, President 

Colonia Solana Homeowners Association 

Correction 

Due to an editing error, two paragraphs near the end of Byrd Baylor's January 
column on "Coyote and Raven" were scrambled. They should have read as follows: 

"Now the Animal Damage Control people are going after ravens with 
the same fervor they have for killing coyotes. They say ravens are killing 
calves and adult cattle in northern Arizona, though Steve Johnson, South¬ 
west representative of Defenders of Wildlife, says if that were true, Arizona 
ravens would be engaging in behavior not seen anywhere else in the world. 

"Even so, the ADC has been poisoning ravens on two Arizona cattle 
ranches for the past two years, and now pending is an application to poison 
ravens anywhere in the state 'as needed/ They have already sent forms out 
to cattlemen, polling them on the need to control these crazed killers. If this 
succeeds, their funding will increase by about forty percent." 

We like to hear from you, but please keep it short. We reserve the right to edit letters, 
which must be signed. Also include a return address and phone number (which we 
won't publish). Send your letters to: City Magazine, 1050 E. River Road, Suite 200, 
Tucson, Arizona 85718. 
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Double Your Closet Space 

with California Closet Company 

Our unique system of design and building will provide you with easy 
access to all your necessities. At no obligation, an expert designer will 
come to your home and create an organized closet interior to suit all 
your needs. 

Call the “World Class" closet company for the ultimate in space utilization. 






UNIQUE 
' CONCEPTS IN 
SPACE PLANNING 


irx5 


'CALIFORNIA 


CLOSET COMPANY® 

80 Locations Worldwide 
500,000 Closets Built 
Established 1978 


©1987 California Closet Co., Inc. 
All Rights Reserved 


• Doubles your hanging and storage 
space 

• Fully adjustable and removable 

• One day installation 

• Spotless clean-up after completion 

• Custom do-it-yourself kits 

• Finest wood products 

• Fully guaranteed 

Call for a free in-home estimate or 
visit our beautiful showroom 

( 602 ) 629-0080 

912 West Grant Road 
Tucson, Arizona 

Independently Owned & Operated Franchise 
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/^4ativ c ?\ A ^ 

a#ttv ? persistent flaw in Tucsonans^ 
%/$Sq\s / ^) recurr ^ n g need for a Califor- 

n * a vaca h°n. This vice has a long 
V history. Before Sam Hughes be- 

came a neighborhood, he was a hu¬ 
man being. In 1862, Confederate troops occupied 
Tucson and demanded everyone pledge their loy¬ 
alty to the South or split. Sam Hughes refused. A 
Confederate leader responded, 'Take the oath or 
be shot." Sam Hughes then took the first Califor¬ 
nia vacation and started this bedeviling custom. 

All Natural Ingredients 

You've got your hands on the gritty stuff, the 
kind of information that makes a real native, 
whether you've been here a week or a lifetime. 

City Magazine really shows you the town— 
the people, the shakers and the shaken; the enter¬ 
tainment, from hip to haute; the controversy, 
from polite debate to in-your-face; and the com¬ 
monplace that's common only to Tucson. 

It's a great mix ... just add yourself. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Brew up a year's worth of instant nati ve— 

12 issues for only $15. 

Sun-brew method 

a) remove subscription card from magazine. 

b) fill in blanks. 

c) mail to City Magazine. 

Quick-brew method 

a) call 293-1801 to subscribe in seconds. 

Save nearly 40% over newsstand prices. 

t know the city, until you get the City— 


You won' 

City Magazine 



























Tohono O'odham children dance during celebration at San Xavier del Bac. 


Wa:k Pow Wow 
Mar. 5, 6 

Tohono O'odham's 6th annual celebration. Join a dozen other 
tribes for dancing eating and sports. Stick around for the 2-step 
dance contest at midnight. San Xavier del Bac Mission. South¬ 
west of Tucson (approx. 10 miles) off 1-19. Benefit for the San 
Xavier feast committee. Starts at noon and continues 'til it 
winds down on Sunday evening. A marathon party. Get going. 
Info on admission, 622-6911. 


Riders in the Sky 
Mar. 18 

Nashville's greatest cowboy entertainers, in a hilarious show 
complete with rope tricks and a fake campfire (well, it’s the 
’80s). The Riders in the Sky perform at 8 p.m. in UA Social Sci¬ 
ences Auditorium.The most acclaimed act at the '87 Telluride 
Bluegrass Festival. And yes, all three of them yodel. Tickets $8 
at Bentley's, Workshop Music and Sound, Piney Hollow and 
Jeff’s Classical Records. Tickets at the door $10. Co-sponsored 
by the Southwest Folklore Center and partially supported by the 
Arizona Commission on the Arts. Info, 881-8353. 


Etherton Gallery 
Opening Mar. 9-April 16 

New York-based Rosalind Solomon exhibits the pathos and 
starkness of life in numerous countries and cultures. Some of 
the best work to be shown in Tucson in years. Completing the 
show, Tucson’s Louis Bernal will display new portraits of 
women in color and black & white. They’re pulling out the stops 
for this and printing a 32-page catalog. Reception, Mar. 12, 
6:30-9:30 p.m. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Thur. ‘til 7 p.m. 424 E. 

6th St. 624-7370. 

Sun Run 
Mar. 13 

Join over 2,000 other runners, and get your heart pumping in 
the 12th-annual Sun Run sponsored by the Southern Arizona 
Roadrunners Club. If you’re in good shape, go for the 9 a.m. 

15 K run (9.3 miles). If you’re not, try the 9:05 a.m. 3K job (1.8 
miles). Starts at the northwest parking lot at El Con and takes 
the runners through Tucson’s scenic downtown area. Water 
provided. Prizes awarded. Register before Mar. 6 for $9. Race- 
day registration $15. Further info, 744-6256 or 882-4382. 

Great Performance Series 
Mar. 17 

Under the baton of internationally renowned maestro David Zin- 
man, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra performs a dazzling 
array of classical and contemporary music. The program in¬ 
cludes Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini"; Barber’s Cello Concerto, 
and Dvorak’s Symphony No. 7. They’re joined onstage by Yo-Yo 
Ma hailed by Isaac Stern as the “greatest cellist alive.” UA Cen¬ 
tennial Hall at 8 p.m. Tickets, $24, $22, $20. Info, 621-3341 


Fourth Ave. Street Fair 
Mar. 18-20 

Ethnic food (heavy on the Thai side), jugglers, craftspeople 
hawking jewelry, pottery, handmade clothing, candles, crystals, 
beads, baskets, photographs, windchimes. Have we left any¬ 
thing out? Our bi-annual institution. Bring your appetite and 
wear comfy shoes. From 9 a.m. ‘til about 6 p.m. on the Avenue. 

Help on Call 
Mar. 19 

It’s “Murder on the 21st Floor” at 6:30 p.m. until a solution is 
found, on the 21st floor of the United Bank Tower, downtown. 
They’re expecting Sen. Jaime “El Jefe" Gutierrez, Sheriff Clar¬ 
ence “Dead-Eye" Dupnik, Rep. Cindy “The Ripper" Resnick, Jim 
“Wheel Man" Click, Esther “Shorty" Tang and Roy “Baby Face" 
Laos. Who knows who-done-it? Find out at the Help on Call Cri¬ 
sis Line annual fundraising event co-sponsored by Information 
and Referral Service, KMRR/1330 AM and Y101.7 FM. Tickets 
are hefty—$75 per couple. Music, cocktails and buffet for all. 
Info, 323-1303. 

Open Forum 
Mar. 24 

Jane Ash lectures on "Crystal Energy" and explains these min¬ 
eral wonders, the various types of crystals and their healing 
powers. 7 p.m. Desert Institute of the Healing Arts. 639 N. 6th 
Ave. Free. Info, 882-0899. 

UA Spring Fling 
Mar. 31- Apr. 3 

See the latest styles as students and adventurers from all over 
Tucson wedge themselves in between rides and lines of ethnic 
food booths. Scare yourself in the haunted house, take a ride on 
the ferris wheel. There’s music, dancing, mimes, clowns, face- 
painters and more. The largest student-run carnival in the coun¬ 
try. UA campus. Adm. charge. Info, 621-2121. 


X Sfremind y d ou r he wants you and your special events in the Where To Howl section of City Mag. But in order to accommo¬ 
date you he needs aH info (that means dates, times, addresses, admission charges, bizarre specifics, et al.) in writing 6> weeks prior 
Sft-rmLTL mail to: Calendar Editor, City Magazine, 1050 E. River Rd„ #200. Tucson, AZ, 85718.293-1801. 
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Faculty Lecture Series 
Mar. 1 

Lynn Nadel, research social 
scientist, explores how the 
brain stores information in a 
lecture entitled 'Maps in the 
Brain." Learn about the con¬ 
nections between research on 
"mental maps" and our mem¬ 
ory during childhood and old 
age. Heady stuff UA Arizona 
Health Sciences Center Main 
Auditorium, Room 2600, at 
7:30 p.m. Question and an¬ 
swer session follows. Free. 
Info, 621-1856. 


effectively; Mar. 9, turn your 
green tomatoes red; Mar. 16, 
summer vegetable gardening 
started yesterday! Are you 
ready? Mar. 23, new desert 
plants to consider in land¬ 
scaping; and Mar. 30, learn 
how to put a drip irrigation 
system together—without 
hassles. It’s all happening at 
9 a m. (lasts about an hour) at 
4040 N. Campbell Ave. Free. 
Info, 628-5628. 


Greenhorn Thumbs 
Mar. 3 

Are you a neophyte in the 
garden? Get a guided tour of 
the Tucson Botanical Gardens 
from 9-11 a.m. and learn 
about our desert's unique and 
often peculiar flora and grow¬ 
ing conditions. Find out how 
you can produce the healthi¬ 
est greens your garden can 
bear. Admission $1.2150 N. 
Alvernon. 326-9255. 


County Gardeners 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 

If your green thumb has 
turned brown, the Pima 
County Cooperative Extension 
Service will help get you back 
on track with a series of 
seminars: Mar. 2, find happi¬ 
ness while learning to water 


Life Enrichment Series 
Mar. 3, 10,17, 24, 31 

Tucson Medical Center hands 
out hints in a continued quest 
to keep or get you in good 
health. Mar. 3, Rosemary 
Berg, TMC infection control 
practitioner, lectures on AIDS. 
Separate fact from fiction. 


She’ll talk about the spread of 
the virus and the outlook for 
the future; Mar. 10, Candice 
Tucker, TMC R.N., looks at 
the known causes of cancer 
and what you can do to re¬ 
duce your risk; Mar. 17, 
Ronald Hagelmann. D O. at 
TMC, discusses osteoporo¬ 
sis—the aging women's 
disease—focusing on causes, 
prevention, treatment, and 
resources available in the 
community; Mar. 24, Linda 
Loewenherz, physical thera¬ 
pist, gives tips on caring for 
your back through prevention 
and exercise; Mar. 31, Bill 
Young, Ph.D., TMC counselor, 
discusses the common symp¬ 
toms and causes of addic¬ 
tions. Sheraton El Conquista¬ 
dor at 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
327-5461, ext. 5070. 


Jung and the Arts 
Mar. 5 

The Southern Arizona Friends 
of C. G. Jung present a work¬ 
shop, “Jung and the Arts,” by 
Tucson artists Lynn Taber- 
Borcherdt, Judith Golden, and 
John Wilson, who will demon¬ 
strate their work and discuss 
its meaning from a Jungian 
perspective. The workshop 
and roundtable discussion will 


Count Down Pounds 
Mar. 8 

Part of the Healthy Advantage 
Lecture Series. Learn new 
ways to get off and keep off 
excess pounds. Mary 
Picchioni, M.S., R.D., con¬ 


m 
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be held in the Kiva of the UA 
College of Nursing, corner or 
Mabel and Martin streets - 
9 30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Fee: S25 
members; $35 nonmembers. 
Info and registration, 
299-3020. 


ducts the lecture. Sponsored 

by Maxicare, 6565 E.Caron- 

delet Dr., 6-7 p.m Free. 
Registration and info, 
721-5531. 



Organic Gardening 
in the Desert 
Mar. 7-Apr. 11 

The emphasis is on Bio- 

Dynamic/French-Intensive 
(yep) vegetable gardening 

adapted to our climate. This 
six-session course covers 
basic garden planning, soil 
preparation, composting, 
southwestern native crops, 
succession and companion 
planting, insects, diseases, et 
al. Bring your notebook to this 
one. Esther Moore, Native 
Seeds/SEARCH, conducts the 
class. Fee: $30; members 
$25. Pre-registration required. 
Tucson Botanical Gardens. 7 - 
9 p.m. 2150 N. Alvernon. 
Registration info, 326-9255. 


Writers At Work 
Mar. 9 

Nancy Mairs, author of Plain¬ 
text, and Ann Cummins, UA 
graduate student and winner 
in the annual Writers At Work 
competition, will read from 
collections of their past and 
current writings. UA Modern 
Languages Auditorium at 
8 p.m. Free. Info, 621-3880. 


Remember Your Past 
Mar. 10 

Karen Penn, B.A., L.M.T., 


can 


Women’s Roundtable 

Mar. 8 „ 

“A New Season, A New You. 
is a snazzy fashion show (with 
color draping and makeup 
consultation) for women of all 
ages and sizes. These con¬ 
sultants help you choose 
clothing and colors to im¬ 
prove your appearance and 
attitude. Feel good about how 
you look. At 7 p.m. in the 
Radisson Suite Hotel, Speed¬ 
way and Wilmot. Members 
$5; $10 general. Info, 
299-6626. 


Shirley 
so can you p 
want to relive 
Lively questio 
session follov. 
Institute of the 


Fehirth 


h r r ‘ . 


639 N. 6th Ave 


882-0899 




Save a Life 
Mar. 12 

If you’ve been putting 

off—don't. Learn car 
pulmonary resuscitar 
hope you never need to V 
$10 fee. 9 a.m -1 p r 
Desert Institute of th- 
Arts. 639 N. 6th Ave. fw 
tration, 882-0899 


We Are The World 
Mar. 6, 20 

The World Geograp¬ 
hy, Inc., presents color fni- 
stories in its annual travel 
adventure series. Tired of 
your backyard? Just ante 
over to TCC Music Hall at?;: 
p.m. on Mar. 6 and listen to 
filmmaker Hal McClure lec: 
lovingly about Ireland. Mar 
20, in the season finale, Lynr 
Bramkamp takes you on a 
tour of "Britain, Victoria's 
Legacy.” Single ticket mf 
326-7577. 































Where All the 
Cats Hang Out 



© 1987, Chanan 


Cool cats know where the action is. This month TCC is the place to be. We've got the big cats at 
the Shrine Circus, the mild cats at the Copper Country Cat Show, the hep cats at the Echo & The 
Bunny men Concert, the top cats at the Lola Falana Concert and the house cats at the Spring 
Home Show, just to name a few. As always, when it comes to entertainment, the Tucson 

Convention Center is the purrfect choice! 

Tucson Convention Center 

The Center of Attention 
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innovative gifts 
and gadgets 


IN THE TUCSON MALL 
UPPER LEVEL, OUTSIDE SEARS 

888-9787 


BREAKING 
ALL THE 
RULES 



CLOTHING & ACCESSORIES 


IN THE GADABOUT 
6395 E. GRANT RD. 885-0000 
ST, PHILIP'S PLAZA 577-0000 




UA Basketball 
Mar. 3, 5 and 10-13 

Forget the Pit. We're on a roll 
now. Mar. 3, the Cats square 
off against the Washington 
State Cougars; Mar. 5, the 
Washington Huskies get their 
chance to dunk it out. Mar.10- 
13 is the Pac-10 conference 
tournament, so stay tuned in 
and see the Wildcats steam- 
roll to a championship. Noth¬ 
ing beats the squeal of sneak¬ 
ers bopping across hard¬ 
wood—especially when 
they're worn by cats with 
names like Elliott, Kerr, Cook, 
Tolbert and McMillan. Warn¬ 
ing: You may have to sell your 
firstborn to a scalper to get a 
ticket. Info, 621-4163. 

Tucson Trade Fair 
Mar. 4-6 

Co-sponsored by the Tucson 
Metropolitan Chamber of 
Commerce, the fair features 
products and services offered 
by local firms and businesses. 
Prizes given away. See what 
we've got and what we’re 
missing. El Con Mall, regular 
mall hours. Info, 327-6053. 

Aching Joints 
Mar. 5 

The Southern Arizona Chapter 
of the Arthritis Foundation is 
sponsoring "Arthritis Aware¬ 
ness Day and Exposition”—an 
all-day program on the vari¬ 
ous aspects of arthritis and 
rheumatic diseases, featuring 
lectures, workshops and 
exhibits. Holiday Inn Holid- 
ome from 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Free. Further info, 326-2811 

Fitness Run 
Mar. 6 

This Tucson 10 K run benefits 
the American Red Cross and 
is part of the fitness fair 
promoting a wellness-oriented 
lifestyle. Registration takes 
place at the fair or the Red 
Cross office. The run route is 
a Tucson Athletic Club-ap¬ 
proved course and begins at 
UA. Imagine, as we careen 
toward the year 2000, we’ll 
abolish all fat and flab and be 
Perfect. Fee: $9. Info, 623- 
0541. 

Old-Time Flea Market 
Mar. 12 

Treasure hunt your way 

through the Jacobs YMCA 


rummage sale. Everylhinfl 
from used clothing, kmck 
knacks, toys, baby things, 
appliances and anything else 
that other people want to get 
rid of. Benefits the Jacobs 
YMCA youth program. 8 a.m - 
4 p.m. at 1010 W. Lind. Info, 
888-7716. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Mar. 13 

The Arizona Composers 
Forum presents Ed Pluess and 
Joshua Brody as the featured 
artists in a concert of original 
music. Made possible by the 
Arizona Commission on the 
Arts, and T/PAC. 2 p.m., lower 
level. 140 N. Main Ave. Adm. 
charge. 624-2333. 

Polo for Charity 
Mar. 15 

Polo is not just for Floridians 
or the rich. Kids get out of 
their wheelchairs and onto 
horseback because of The 
Therapeutic Riding of Tucson, 
a volunteer organization 
dedicated to helping handi¬ 
capped children enjoy the 
experience of riding a half ton 
of flesh. T.R.O.T. holds its 4th 
annual polo tournament at 1 
p.m. at the La Mariposa Polo 
Field (on Houghton Rd. north 
of Speedway). Adm. $20, is 
tax-deductible. All proceeds to 
T.R.O.T. Bring chairs and 
picnic baskets—refreshments 
available. Info, 299-1398. 

Jazz, Art & Media 
Opening Mar.18 

Primavera: A Celebration of 
Women in the Arts” began 8 
years ago as a single jazz 
concert and has grown by 
leaps and bounds to become 
a week-long festival featuring 
an art exhibit (on view ‘til May 
8 in the Campbell Gallery at 
Tucson Museum of Art); jazz 
concerts; film/ video presenta¬ 
tions; clinics and panel dis¬ 
cussions. A place for 
women’s talents to shine. 
Ticket and time info, 

792-9155 or 624-4662. 

Home Tours 
Mar. 19 

Step inside several homes 
chosen to reflect the multi¬ 
cultural heritage of the his¬ 
toric Ft. Lowell neighborhood. 
See the decades spanned and 
the styles that mark them as 
this tour dances from old 
adobe to country ranch to a 
contemporary townhome. 

Tour guides will be on hand to 
answer questions. From 
noon-4 p.m. Proceeds are 
used for annual tours of the 
neighborhood. Tickets ($ 5 ) 
available at Cele Peterson's or 
on-site. Meet at 5309 E. Ft 
Lowell Rd. Info, 881-2441 


Fashion For a Cause 
Mar. 19 

Soroptimist International., 
Desert Tucson 
major annual fundraiser a 
flashy fashion show held,, 
Paloma. Tickets are $ 30w 5 
all proceeds going to i 0C a 
charities—Casa delos 
Ninos, Tucson Housing Foun 
dation, Information &R efer 
ral-Lifeline, Miracle Square 
Project, St. Luke’s Home 
Tucson Rape Crisis Center 
This year’s models wear 
apparel from La Contessa. 
The hoopla begins at noon 
Keep your wallet handy and 
be charitable. Info and reser¬ 
vations, call Tami Friske 
747-8583. 

Arizona Archaeological Week 
Mar. 20-26 

Join ancient history buffs in 
this week-long celebration of 
archaeology. Field trips to 
local rock-art sites, lectures 
and an open house at the 
Arizona State Museum. Many 
events sponsored by the 
Arizona Archaeology & His¬ 
torical Society. Free. Info on 
times and places, 621-4897 
or 749-9040. 

Food for Thought 
Mar. 21-27 

Join the annual citywide food 
gathering project to restock 
the Community Food Bank. 
The goal is to have enough on 
hand to feed the hungry 
during the sweltering summer 
months. El Con Mall is the 
point to drop off the goodies. 
Regular mall hours. Info 
327-6053. 

Pioneer Days 
Mar. 26, 27 

Visit the ruins in Ft. Lowell 
Park where folks will be 
dressed in military and civilian 
garb from 100 years ago 
They’ll eat whatever they ate 
back then (keep guessing' 
and demonstrate the craft? - 
the days. Sponsored by the 
Tucson Festival Society F°° 
music and continuous ert? 
tainment. Sat.. 11 a.m -1° 
p.m.; Sun., noon-5:30p n 

Come dressed as your favor 6 

cowboy, Indian orsuffraO e 
Info, 622-6911. 

Garden Variety 
Mar. 27, 28 

Get into the spring of thing 
during the Tucson Botany 
Garden’s seasonal plo ,1k s 
Exotic cacti, succulents 

orchids, bromeliads and a 

slew of other drought ti 
landscape plants avails* 
Mar. 27, 9 a.m.-4 p nt ^ 

28,11 a.m,-4 p.m Free 
mission. All proceeds 
TBG. 2150 N Alvernon 
326-9255. 
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Designer Showcase Gala 
Through Mar. 20 

Rags to riches theme fun¬ 
draiser for the Tucson Mu¬ 
seum of Art. Visit a stately old 
home, completely remodeled 
by Tucson’s top interior 
designers, and lunch on food 
catered by The Main Dish 
(served Tues.-Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 p.m.). A silent auc¬ 
tion will be conducted daily; 
informal modeling during 
lunch hours by local bou¬ 
tiques. 45 N. Camino Espanol. 
For specifics, call 795-1109. 

Desert Exercise 
Through Mar. 

Tours of the Tucson Botanical 
Gardens are given every 
Saturday and Sunday 
throughout the month at 
12:30 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. 

Adm. charge, $1; children 
under 12, free. Get a bird’s- 
eye view of a tropical green¬ 
house, fresh-smelling herb 
and Indian crop gardens. 

2150 N. Alvernon. Info, 
326-9255. 

This Bug’s for You 
Through March 

The Sonoran Arthropod Stud¬ 
ies, Inc., museum has a new 
exhibit on “Ants, Bees and 
Fun Things to See." A busy 
bee colony along with 8 ant 
colonies give you the opportu¬ 
nity to observe different 
species of social insects. 
Beetles, scorpions, tadpole 
shrimp and a centipede (the 
things you dream about 
putting in your brother’s bed) 
are also on display. And if 
you’re a computer whiz, play 
the game that enables you to 
test your insect identification 
skills. Definitely a must as a 
first date. 2437 N. Stone Ave. 
Adm. $1. Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
noon-5 p.m. Further info, 
884-7274. 

Answers for Women 
Through March 

Want a new career? Want a 
career at all? Stop wanting 
and get going. The Women 
Helping Women program, 
sponsored by the YWCA, 
offers a push in the form of 
half-hour individual counsel¬ 
ing sessions every Thursday 
from 5:30-7 p.m. at 738 N. 
Fifth Ave. Nominal charge of 
$10, legal counseling $5. All 
instructors are accredited 
counselors or attorneys. Info, 
884-7810 or 296-1285. 

Flash Flying 
Through May 8 

Described as a cinema-360- 
degree film, “Flyers" fills the 
planetarium with the sounds 
and sights of aerial stunt 
flying that only adrenaline 


junkies dare attempt. If you 
gag at heights, speed or the 
sensations of impending 
death, come prepared. In UA 
Flandrau Auditorium. Adm. 
$3.50 adults; $2.75 seniors, 
students, children. Info on 
times, 621-STAR. 



Classic Film Series 

Mar. 7, 8 “In A Lonely Place” 
(1950), a pretty silly movie, 
provided Humphrey Bogart 
yet another opportunity to 
play a weird neurotic—this 
time a Hollywood scriptwriter 
given to episodes of violence 
followed by episodes of 
sweetness. He’s not as scary 
as Duke Mantee, not as nuts 
as Fred C. Dobbs (who is?), 
not as pitiful as Capt. Queeg, 
but riveting as always. Di¬ 
rected by Nicholas Ray, this 
cynical look at the movie 
business is played by a vet¬ 
eran cast (Gloria Grahame, 
Frank Lovejoy), and contains 
one of Bogey’s most interest¬ 
ing late performances. Mar. 

21,22, brings “Grand Hotel” 
(1932), a Best Picture Oscar 
winner starring John and 
Lionel Barrymore, Greta 
Garbo, Joan Crawford (very 
young) and Wallace Beery 
(keep an eye on the old fel¬ 
low—he nearly steals the 
show). A world-class soap 
opera. Mar. 28, 29, “Under¬ 
world U.S.A.” (1961). Sam 
Fuller, one of our best and 
strangest directors, filmed 

this one in his usual unortho¬ 
dox, close-up-heavy style. 

Cliff Robertson stars as a man 
with a relentless grudge 
against the mob. UA Modern 
Languages Auditorium on 
Mon. at 5:30 p.m. and 8:30 
p.m.; Tues. at 7:30 p.m. Adm. 
$1.75 general; $1.50 student; 
50 cents children under 13. 
Info, 621-3282. 

UA German Film Series 

Mar. 3, "Dr. Mabuse-lnfemo” 
(1922) is the second part of 
Fritz Lang’s story of the 
doctor’s descent into psycho¬ 
sis. Mar. 31, “Eisenhans" 
(1982), about the special 
feelings a father has for his 
mentally-ill daughter, directed 
by Tankred Dorst. In German 
with English subtitles. Made 
possible in part through the 
support of Robert Hall Travel. 
UA Modern Languages Audi- 



Let us shed 
some light 
on your 
computer needs 

No two businesses have needs that are exactly alike. Your 
business has unique problems. And requires unique solu¬ 
tions. For years, DeMott has been helping analyze indi¬ 
vidual needs and designing solutions for those needs. 

Our systems experts can help you choose a new com¬ 
puter...improve an existing system...or provide training and 
! support on everything from type¬ 
writers and word processors to 
software and hardware. 

Call us for a free consultation. 

298-3378 



You’ll like what we do for your business. 

DeJJqtt 

BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC. 


5743 East Speedway/Tucson, Arizona 85712 

(602) 298-3378 



Sin Vacas. 
Gateway to 
the best views 
in town. 

Estate-sized lots from the 
50’s nestled against the 
Coronado National Forest for 
the ultimate in privacy and 
natural beauty. Deer and 
Bighorn sheep still graze these 
hills, and the views are a 
kaleidoscope of mountain, 
lush desert, and magnificent 
city lights. 

Call Delores Corse or Nelson 
Howell, Estes Realtors*, at 
742-4682 for your private 
showing, or visit us between 
11 & 5 everyday except 
Wednesday. 
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Operable Roofwindows 
& Skylights 

• Rotates for Cleaning 

• Double Glazing, Wood Frame 
& Sash 

• Blinds, Outside Awnings, Remote 
Control available 

• Special Low E. Glass to reflect 
southern heat in home. 

VISIBLE HORIZONS 

Tucson, Arizona 

323-4699 

Free Estimates 


VELUX 


IMAGINE THE POSSIBILITIES 


Tucson’s most efficient 
temporary Kelp relocates 
to the 


Temporary Services 

310 Williams Blvd. Suite 335 
Tucson, Arizona 85711 
(602) 748-2222 



WHERE TO HOW L 


torium at 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
621-7388. 

Oldtime Westerns: The Duke 

John Wayne, tall, handsome 
(you be the judge), rugged, 
larger than life, he’s what 
American heroes are all about. 
The Arizona Historical Society 
is running a bunch of his 
films, so put on your spurs 
and head for the silver screen. 
Mar. 2, “The Big Trail,” 
Wayne's first film (1930); 

Mar. 9, John Ford’s “Stage¬ 
coach” (1939); Mar.16, “She 
Wore a Yellow Ribbon” 

(1949), also a Ford/Wayne 
collaboration; Mar. 23, “The 
Searchers” (1956), yet an¬ 
other John Ford gem; and 
Mar. 30, “The War Wagon” 
(1967) confirms that Wayne 
was better off working with 
the master. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Adm. $1.75; students and 
members, $1.50; children 
under 12, free. 949 E. 2nd St. 
Info, 628-5775. 



Ballet Arizona 
Mar. 2 

Our only statewide profes¬ 
sional ballet corps performs 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe,” 
the story of goatherd Daphnis 
and shepherdess Chloe. 

Plenty of action as pirates 
kidnap Chloe. 7:30 p.m. at UA 
Centennial Hall. Performed 
with the Masterworks Chorale 
and the Ballet Arizona Orches¬ 
tra. Choreographed by Jean 
Paul Comelin. The program 
also includes “Ragtime” and 
“French Overtures.” Tickets 
available at Dillards outlets. 
$18, $15, $12. Info, 

882-5022. 

Arizona Early Music Society 
Mar. 3 

Get into the act with the New 
World Consort of Vancouver 
in an evening devoted to 
music from the Age of Explo¬ 
ration. 8 p.m. in UA Crowder 
Hall. Ticket range $8.50-$4. 
Info, 621-7010. 

Light Musicals 
Mar. 3-Mar. 13 

SALOC presents the popular 
musical “Shenandoah” about 
a large family during the Civil 
War and the papa who doesn’t 
want his kids getting involved. 
Curtain, 8 p.m. in TCC Music 
Hall. Ticket range $15-$8. 

Info, 323-7888 or 884-1212. 


UAMainstage Series 
Through Mar. 6 

Sam Smiley’s “Silver Apples 
of the Moon” is presented as 
part of the UA Mainstage 
Series, directed by Harold 
Dixon. Ticket prices range $ 8 - 
$4. Season tickets available. 
Evening performances at 8 
p.m.; matinees, 2 p.m. Further 
info, UA Fine Arts Box Office, 
621-1162. 

In Recital 
Mar. 6 

Continuing their In Recital 
Series, TSO presents guest 
Carter Brey on cello with 
members of the Tucson 
Symphony Orchestra at 8 
p.m. in St. Philip’s in the Hills 
Sanctuary. Prince and River. 
Adm. charge. Info, 791-4101 
or 882-8585. 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
Mar. 10, 11 

Raymond Harvey, guest 
conductor with Carter Brey on 
cello, performs Rossini’s 
“Signor Bruschino Overture”; 
Elgar’s Cello Concerto in E 
Minor, Op. 85 and Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 7 in D minor, 

Op. 70. TCC Music Hall at 8 
p.m. Ticket info, 791-4101 or 
882-8585. 

Theatre Series 
Performances 
Mar. 11 

Cleo Laine, Grammy award 
winner, performs with John 
Dankworth (winner of more 
awards than nearly any other 
British musician) and the 
Dankworth Quartet. At 8 p.m. 
in UA Centennial Hall. Tickets 
$17, $14, $12. Info, 

621-3341. 

Dinner Theater 
Mar. 11-27 

Ada Redd Austin and Mary 
Baker star in the production of 
“Jazz Holiday,” a paean to the 
songs of the’30s and '40s in 
a production entitled “Blues in 
The Night," produced in part 
by The Gilbert and Sullivan 
Theatre, Inc. Plaza Hotel, 
Speedway and Campbell. 

Dinner 6:30 p.m. Curtain, 7:30 
p.m. Dinner and show, $17.95 
mailed in advance. Ticket info, 
886-9040 between 
8 a.m.-noon. 

Arizona Theatre Company 
Through Mar. 12 

Arizona Theatre Company 
presents late Shakespeare 
with “The Tempest.” The 
players are castaway on a 
magical island where they 
have five acts to consider 
things like love, jealousy and 
power. TCC Little Theater 
Ticket info, 791-4101 


a.k.a. theatre co 
Through Mar 13 

“ P S Your Ca >'s Dean r 
James Kirkwood H 
bounds comedy ab 0ut 5 a '7 
and his cat. A must | 0r ?' 

Garfield (the cat, not Jor 

James A.) fanatics J" 0 ’ 
$6 or $5 with a canoS, 
the Tucson Communi - 

Bank. Curtain, 8 p.m 125 ? 
Congress. Info, 623 - 78 5? 

All Volunteers 
Mar. 13,14 

The Tucson Masterworks 
Chorale and soloists joints 
Southern Arizona Symphcn' 
Orchestra Association in 
presenting Mozarts Re quieffl 
Mass in D Minor, K. 626 
Georg Philipp Telemann's 
Suite for Two Horns, featuring 
Rachel and Pavel Bakovsky 
Alan Schultz conducts at 3 
p.m. in Sahuarita High 
School. Suggested contribu¬ 
tions are $6-$2 (though they 
won’t throw your money awa, 
if you donate more). Concert 
repeats Mar. 14 at 8 p.m 
tentatively scheduled at Am¬ 
phitheater High School Info. 
795-9915. 

Invisible Theatre 
Mar. 16-Apr. 3 

“The Foreigner,” by Larry 
Shue. is a zany comedy abou’ 
a group of devious characters 
who meet a stranger who 
(they think) doesn’t speak 
their language. Winner of 2 
Obie Awards and 2 Outer 
Critics Circle Awards. 2 p.m 
matinees Mar. 20 & 27. Oth¬ 
erwise. showtime at 8 p.m. 
Tickets. $9 general admission: 
$8 students & seniors. 14- 
N. 1st Ave. 882-9721. 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 

Mar. 18, 20 

Continuing their Chamber 
Series, TSO presents “A 
British Invasion.” gues: 
conducted by Frances P^n. 
The program ranges from 
Boyce’s Symphony No. 5 m - 
Major: Britten’s “Soirees 
Musicales, Op. 9”; DelluS 
Two Pieces for Small OrJ- 
tra: and Ralph Vaughan w 
Mams’ “English Folkson- 
Suite.” Mar. 18 at 8 p n 1 _ 


UA Centennial Hall: Mar 


20 at 


3p.m."i‘n Green Valley's pres 
byterian Church. 2800 
Camino del Sol. Ticket info 
882-8585. 

Freedom-Arizona P's* 

Festival 
Mar. 22. 29 

The Invisible Theatre P 
a celebration of the 
nial of the Constitution** 
features one-act pW 5 
ing on the theme of rre 
Winners of the theater > 
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New Play Contest for Arizona 
Playwrights perform a staged 
reading with script in hand 
and minimal props. Mar. 22 
features Tucsonan Mary E. 
McConnell's "The Liberation 
of Lisel"; Mar. 29, Tucsonan 
Sean Smiley’s work “And So 
October.” Curtain at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $3 gen. adm.; $2 for 
season subscribers. 1400 N. 

1st Ave. 882-9721. 

In Recital 
Mar. 26, 28 

Entitled “Piano Trio,” the 
Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
performs Beethoven’s Trio 
No. 7 in E-flat Major, “The 
Archduke,” and Brahms’ Trio 
No. 1 in B Minor. Mar. 26 at 3 
p.m. in Green Valley Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, 2800 S. Camino 
del Sol; Mar. 28 at 8 p.m. in 
St. Philip’s in the Hills Sanctu¬ 
ary, River and Campbell. 

Ticket info, 882-8585. 

Gaslight Theatre 
Through Mar. 26 

“Buzz Corey and the Red 
Planet of Doom” is a comic 
odyssey through space. If you 
remember Buster Crabbe as 
Flash Gordon, you have an 
idea of what Gaslight is up to. 


Expect comedy with a dose of 
slapstick. 7000 E. Tanque 
Verde Rd. Times and ticket 
info, 886-9428. 


Arizona Friends of Music 
Mar. 30 

Another first for Tucson. The 
Vermeer Quartet is unusual in 
being an American ensemble 
that is well known and ap¬ 
plauded in Europe more than 
in the U.S. The program 
includes Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet Op. 81 (2 move¬ 
ments); Janacek’s Quartet No. 
2 and Beethoven’s Quartet Op 
59, No. 1. UA Crowder Hall at 
8 p.m. Ticket range S10-$4, 
available at the door. 
Showtime, 7 p.m. Info, 
298-5806. 


a.k.a. theatre co. 

Mar. 24-Apr. 2 

Harold Pinter’s “The Dumb¬ 
waiter" is theater with an 
absurd twist. The plot is 
simple. Two men are locked in 
(where, we don’t know) and 
only one gets out. You decide. 
Tickets $6 or $5 along with a 
key (and they keep it). 8 
p.m.125. E. Congress. Ticket 
info, 623-7852. 


J. KAREIVA MEMZWEAR • 2900 E. Broadway *168 • Tucson, AZ • 325-4620 
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There's Nothing Else Like It 
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UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA McKALE LAWN ASUA 



Houses Sell Faster With Don Beetcher’s 

30-Day Marketing Plan 


Don’s Marketing Objectives: 

• To help you net the most money possible for your house. 

• To make every qualified buyer aware of your property. 

• To maintain good communications through sale and closing. 

Don Beetcher knows his business and can save you time and money. 
He understands financing options and pre-qualifies buyers. Call Don 
at work. 577-8822, or at home. 299-4688. 



Realtors® 

6262 N. Swan Rd. 
suite 100W 




Amerind Foundation 
Through Mar. 31 

An exhibit of Hopi works on 
paper, emphasizing watercol- 
ors of the Old West. Includes 
Otis Polelonema, who began 
the Hopi watercolor tradition 

in the ’ 20 s. Treat yourself to 
Arizona’s past. 


Through April 

“Navajo Ways” presents the 
arts and crafts of the Navajo 
tribe, featuring objects from 
the Amerind permanent col¬ 
lection. Included are textiles, 
silverwork, ceramics and 
watercolors. It’s a mixed bag; 
most of the stuff on view 
dates back some decades. 
Adm. charge. Open daily 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Located 65 miles 
east of Tucson in Dragoon. 
Info on directions, 
1-586-3666. 



i iiruugn Apr 2 

Six members of the H 0rg , 
Artists Association win ? 
ent equine images f 0r|h .' 
show. The only assocJ, 
its type, members K i 
Tafoya, J.C. Delano M T 
Daniels, Ann Post, Mar,i ee 
Leitzman and Peta-Ann Ten 
ney, have works displ ayed 
nationally and even have 
their stuff in Reagan's p rivat( 
collection. Check out what t 
Prez collects. Reception Mar 
3, 5-8 p.m. Mon.-Fri., io 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. ‘til 5 p . m 
4811 E. Grant Rd., Suite 153 
Crossroads Festival 
323-0266. 


Art Network 

Get original and own some 
“wearable art.” Outfit yourself 
in avant-garde bola ties 
jewelry and gonzo T-shirts 
with social comments— man, 
reflecting on our guv. Mon - 
Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.: Sat., 8-10 
p.m. 624-7005. 

Cabat Studio 

Paintings and limited-edition 
prints by Erni Cabat, hand¬ 
made one-of-a-kind ceramics 
by Rose Cabat, and contem¬ 
porary jewelry by June Cabat. 



























































The whole family is in on the 
act. Irregular hours, so call 
first—appointments can be 
made. 627 N. 4th Ave. 

622-6362. 

Center for 

Creative Photography 

Until they move into their new 
building, they’re digging 
through their archives, pre¬ 
senting shows from a perma¬ 
nent collection that includes 
Ansel Adams, Edward 
Weston, WeeGee and scads of 
others. Call for the monthly 
surprise. Mon.-Fri.. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun., noon-5 p.m. 843 E. 
University Blvd. 621-7968. 

Davis Gallery 
Through Mar. 19 

Featuring contemporary 
painting and works on paper 
by regional artists. Artists 
associated with the gallery are 
Greg Benson, Tom Chapin, 
Pamela Marks, Bruce 
McGrew, Philip Melton, Jon¬ 
athan Mills, Robert Smith and 
George Welsh. This month, 
the mixed media paintings 
and monoprints by Pamela 
Marks are displayed. 

Mar. 22-Apr. 23 
Paintings and works on paper 
by Tom Chapin and Philip 
Melton. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

6812 N. Oracle Rd. 297-1427. 

DeGrazia Gallery 
Through March 

Entitled “Way of the Cross,” 
DeGrazia’s inspirational col¬ 
lection depicts the stations of 
the cross. Mon.-Sun.,10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. 6300 N. Swan Rd. 
299-9191. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
Mar. 1-27 

David Andres’ mixed-media 
paintings and prints. Recep¬ 
tion, Mar. 5, 7-9 p.m. 

Opening Mar. 29-Apr. 24 
Ann Simmons-Myers displays 
black & white prints and gum 
bichromate photos (a great 
process with a unique result). 
Todd Walker’s non-silver 
photos will twist your idea of 
photography. Throw away 
your Kodak visions for the day 
and go see. Reception, Apr. 2, 
7-9 p.m. 135 E. Congress St. 
Hours, noon-5 p.m., Tues.- 
Sat.; 1-4 p.m. Sun. Info, 
792-4503. 

Eleanor Jeck Galleries 
Through March 

Featuring flashy colored 
ceramics by William Berchou 
and new 3-D prints by James 
Rizzi. El Mercado de Bou¬ 
tiques, 6336 E. Broadway. 
Info, 790-8333. 


El Presidio Gallery, Inc. 

March 12-Mar. 23 

Hal Empie, dean of Arizona 
artists, exhibits new paintings 
that bring to the viewer 
images of life in Arizona 
Territory.182 N. Court Ave. 

Mon.-Sat.,10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 1-4 p.m. 884-7379. 

Etherton Gallery 
Closing Mar. 5 

Marilyn Bridges’ acclaimed 
aerial photography of 
“sacred" landscapes and 
Tucsonan Barbara Grygutis’ 
sculptures and ceramics. 

Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Thur 
‘til 7 p.m. 424 E. 6th St. 
624-7370. 

Galeria Anita 

Primitive paintings in a bright 
southwestern style and sculp¬ 
ture by Frank Franklin, and 
marionettes by Anna. A vari¬ 
ety of Mexican imports. 

They’ll let you look (and buy) 
at their downtown studio, but 
by appointment only. 825 N. 
Anita. Info, 792-0777. 

Mesquite Grove Gallery 
Through Mar. 31 

From earliest history, masks 
and shields have been created 
for momentous ceremonies 
and special occasions. Find 
out the wide range of mask 
interpretation by new and 
current gallery artists in a 
multi-media show. McKeown 
St., Patagonia. Wed.-Sun., 1-5 
p.m. Info, 1-394-2358 or 
1-394-2732. 

National Light Gallery of 
Photography 

Large color photographs 
featuring long time exposures. 
You know, like 300 lightning 
bolts in one shot. All work is 
by Cara Cupito, except for 
occasional shows by other 
artists. Sat. and Sun., noon-4 
p.m. and byappt. Mon.-Fri. 
309 E. Congress St. 

623-7825. 

Oasis Gallery 
Through Apr. 4 

Their first-annual winter show 
features Sharon Forsmo’s 
precise watercolors archi¬ 
tectural renderings of local 
homes, and Demitri Cilone s 
abstract sculptures in multi- 
media. The Tucson Commu¬ 
nity Cable Corporation Oasis 
Gallery is at 124 E. Broadway. 

Tues.-Sat., 1-10 p.m. Sun., 

noon-8 p.m. 624-9833. 

Obsidian Gallery 
Closing Mar. 5 

Presenting the “Wild South¬ 
west.” Works by artists from 
our neighboring state New 
Mexico will be featured. The 


show roams from jewelry to 
artwear to mixed media to 
painted wood. Deedra Jarrell, 
Polly Reidhead, Ken Saville, 

Iren Schio and others show 
their handcrafted wares. 

Where art is fun. 

Opening Mar. 12-26 
Featuring the ceramics of 
Tucsonan Skip Miller. His 
anthropological background is 
reflected in his work—he uses 
the same techniques utilized 
by prehistoric Southwestern 
folk, producing handmade 
coiled and corrugated pots. 

And he tops it off by pit-firing 
them so they look all smoky. 
Finally, something that’s not 
pink. 4340 N. Campbell, Suite 
90. Mon.-Sat.,10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m.. 577-3598. 

Mary Peachin’s Art Company 
Through March 

Featuring new weavings by 
Amanda Lurie and hand- 
painted lithographs of Larry 
Fodor. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. 4430 E. Broadway 
(in Williams Centre). 

747-1345. 

Old Pueblo Museum 
Through May 1 

“The Stuff of Dreams-Native 
American Dolls” features rare 
dolls from throughout the 
American continent, from 
prehistoric times to modern 
day. No Barbie dolls on view, 
but there is a Laguna Pueblo 
Storyteller, which hails from 
New Mexico. There’s also a 
4,300-year-old figurine from 
Ecuador, a 500-year-old Inca 
figurine made of cast gold, 
and a 1,500-year-old jointed 
clay puppet from Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. Find out what the kids 
were playing with back when 
rocks were considered toys. 

At Foothills Mall. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. 
742-7191. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Through Mar. 19 

Rodeo has come and gone, 
but Walter Piehl, a lifelong 
participant, exhibits his work 
exploring the primordial 
struggle between man and 
beast. Works on paper in 
colored pencil, charcoal, 
graphite and acrylics. Howard 
Post (his stuff lines the walls 
of many of our fancy resorts) 
exhibits clear-cut realistic 
scenes—and his work just 
explodes with color. Don’t 
miss. St. Philip’s Plaza, River 
and Campbell, Suite 64. 
Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
299-6998. 

Philabaum Gallery & Studios 
Through Mar. 12 

If you’re a bull in a china 


Custom Designed 
Audio • Video 
Media Rooms 


Since 1970 Jerry's Audio Video has provided Arizona 
with the finest variety of electronic components available 
worldwide. Our custom home specialists can assist you 
in the design, selection and installation of quality audio 
video systems. We also assist designers and architects 
by suggesting proper wire paths, system and speaker 
placement, etc. The hi-tech products we represent can be 
included in the initial design phase so that the ultimate 
placement does not infringe on the desired ambience 

Jerry's is a licensed C-12 Arizona contractor 

For an appointment or further information contact our 

custom home division at 747-7267. 


Arizona's "World Class" Home Entertainment Specialists. 

Rudio-Video and More 

5750 E. Broadway, Tucson 747-7267 
Hours: M-F 9.30-9, Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5 
Custom design, installation, service, Imancing 
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Go Silk - With its singular commitment to 


washed silk, redefining luxury as accessible 


and vital. 


CASAS ADOBES 


PLAZA 


297-1308 


TUCSON MALL 


888-5338 
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shop, skip this one. Entitled 

"Breaking the Mold, the 
studio is the showplace for 
the 1st Southwestern Invita¬ 
tional, featuring new work by 
26 glass artists. If you’ve 
never seen glass-blowers at 
work, here’s your chance. 
Mon.-Sat., 10a.m.-4 p.m. 

711 S. 6th Ave. 884-7404. 

Pima Community College 
Mar. 3 

Ellen Fountain (known for 
representational watercolors). 
George Fletovic, Jim Eder and 
Chris Caufield headline this 
show where realism is spot¬ 
lighted. 

Mar. 9-Apr. 6 

Entitled "Prescott College 
Photographers: Twenty Years 
of Excellence.” Slide back into 
the past and see what our 
northern neighbors have been 
up to. Reception, Mar. 9. 
3:30-5:30 p.m. Pima Commu¬ 
nity College Student Center. 
2202 W. Anklam Rd. Mon.- 
Thurs.. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri.. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m 884-6975. 

Rosequist Galleries 
Through March 

Fine contemporary Southwest 
art, traditional and innovative, 
by many gallery artists—over 
7.500 square feet of visual 
feast. Tues.-Sat.. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 1615 E. Fort Lowell Rd. 
327-5729. 

Saguaro Credit Union 
Through Mar. 25 

While you’re standing in line 
waiting for cash, view Carol 
Lavoie’s “Handscapes,” a 
selection of new watercolor 
paintings in a solo show. 

Corner of Speedway and 
Euclid. Credit Union hours. 

Info, 624-9124 

Saguaro Gallery 
Mar. 13-Apr. 10 

Nancy Kearney’s paintings 
single out the rich history of 
the West and the excitement 
of nature. Reception, Mar. 13. 
from noon-6 p.m. Tues.-Sun 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 11050 E. 

Tanque Verde. 749-2152 

Sanders Galleries 

Exhibits by western artists 
Richard lams. Don Jaramillo, 
Doug Ricks and Doyle Shaw. 
6420 N. Campbell Ave. 299- 
1763. Hours Mon.-Sat.. 10 
a.m -5 p.m Showing at the 
Westin La Paloma branch 
gallery are new works by 
Gayle Nason and Greg Wal¬ 
lace and other regional artists. 
3300 E. Sunrise. 577-5820 
Mon.-Sat., 10a.m.-7p. m . 

Settlers West 

An exhibit devoted to the 


American West, featuring 
representational portraits, 
landscapes, wildlife art. sculp¬ 
ture, etc., by 36 -plus nation¬ 
ally acclaimed artists, includ¬ 
ing Ken Riley, Tom Hill. R M 
Stubbs, Duane Bryers. Jim 
Reynolds and others. Mon - 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 6420 N 
Campbell Ave. 299-2607 

Tohono Chul Park 
Mar. 2-Apr. 10 

Southern Arizona artists are 
represented in this group 
exhibition of collages. Daily, 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 7366 N 
Paseo del Norte. Adm. charge 
742-6455. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Through Apr. 3 

Not much of an art enthusi¬ 
ast? Perhaps Matisse will 
change your mind in the 
"Henri Matisse Lithographs 
and Bronzes from the Cone 
Collection.” Prints and sculp¬ 
tures were the life of this man. 
who had impact on the art of 
the 20th century. The 56 
prints and bronzes date from 
1901-1929. Rounding out the 
show will be the 13th annual 
Western Federation Water- 
color Exhibition. See what 
southwestern artists are 
producing in watercolors.140 
N. Main Ave. Tues., 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. 
charge. 624-2333. 

Arizona State Museum 
Through Aug. 88 

“Building for a Century: His¬ 
toric Architecture at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona.” Every 
picture tells the story of the 
rampant development and 
growth of our university. 
Mon.-Sat.. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 2-5 p.m. Free. Info 
621-6302. 

UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Closing Mar. 15 

Step inside to get outdoors 
when you view Dorothy 
Scott's lithographs of wildlife 
and landscapes. 

Opening Mar. 20-Apr. 15 
It takes three floors to exhibit 
the Southern Arizona Water- 
color Guild annual juried 
competition of the members 
best work More flowers than 
you ve ever seen in a garden 
Hopefully, someone will paint 
some people this year. Regu- 
lar Student Union bldg hours 
621-3546. 

UA Museum of Art 
Closing Mar. 13 

Does your life ever seem to 
imitate the cliche "The Suc¬ 
cess of Failure?” If it does, 
take heart and long strides 
over to these wall hangings 


considered by vr*. s. 
producers to be 

although they pc 'v 
to succerr- 
Orgamzed by 
Curators. Inc Remer 
Gogh didn t make r . 
impression while he 
Maybe one day the nrrr 
your torture will go 
than $50 million 
Closing Mar. 13 
A journalistic record p, r.. 
Prokudin-Gorsky. feat:"-- 
color photos, commas 
by Czar Nicholas Il.de: ~ 
the people, landscape a" 

architecture of Imperial 
sia. Organized and circ,, : " 

by the Library of Corgr^ 

and sponsored by the LA 
Student Union Gallery ar : 
Center for Creative Pbc:: : > 
phy. What a czar wante: ; 
czar got. Don't miss 
Opening Mar. 1-Apr. 3 
Art Alumni IV: James Rr: 
Paintings and Drawings 
guy is hot. He takes co'cr 
photographs and layers pa - 
over them, sands his v,or< 
layers again. It all adds lc 
mysterious-looking images 
that are reminiscent of Ita;r 
frescoes A UA alumnus for 
the last ten years. Mon -Fn ; 
a.m.-5 p.m. and noon-4 pr 
on Sunday. 621-7567 

UA Rotunda Gallery 
Closing Mar. 13 

Sue Buck s monoprints c* 
Corporate Avarice are the 
theme this month. Ma.r 
your favorite corporaticr 
be identified 
Opening Mar. 20-Apr. 15 
The annual Southern Anzor 
Watercolor Guild latest. Dr 
miss. Regular building her 
See UA Hall of Fame s:r 
Info. 621-3546 

UA Union Gallery 
Mar. 20-Apr. 15 

The annual Southern An: 
Watercolor Guild’s junea 
exhibition. UA Studer: IT 
main floor Mon.-Fr; 10-- 1 
p.m.. Sun . 11 a.m.-3p T 
See UA Hall of Fame fisting 
621-3546 

Venture Fine Arts 

A new gallery on the b : * 
emphasizing represente: - 
and impressionistic art V: 

Sat.. 10 a m -5 p m and: 
appointment. 6541 E -- 
Verde (Trail Dust To. 
298-2258 

Womankraft Gallery 

This gallery special 
to serve special popt e' 
senior citizens chi’orer e 
of course, women CaJ 
further info. Weekdays c 
4 p.m. 200 E Concnr 
792-6306 
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BY EMIL FRANZI 


Gil Juarez 


but I rejoice in its cultural replacement, the vide¬ 
otape store. You're back to drinking, eating and 
smoking what you want, with whom you want, and 
a living/family/bedroom is more comfortable, and 
gives you a lot more possibilities (not the least of 
which is a pause button) than the drive-in it re¬ 
places. 

Sure, high-tech films like "Top Gun" and "Raid¬ 
ers of the Lost Ark" lose a lot when they're trans¬ 
ferred from big screen to TV set, but they don't ex¬ 
actly come off first-class from the back of a drive-in, 
either—which is where you park when you want to 
drink, smoke and make out. Plus, with the VCR, the 
"snack bar" is only one room away, you don't have 
to walk outdoors to go to the john on a cold night, 
and there's that pause button. Sorry, Joe Bob, you 
based your thesis on a cultural misconception. 

Therefore, if two artsy-craftsy cheeseheads like 
Siskel and Ebert can devote a portion of their air 
time to videocassette releases, it's past time us Red¬ 
necks got into the act. 

I'm proud to announce that Rednecks for Social 
Responsibility will present in a future issue of City 
Magazine the first-annual Redneck Awards for vide¬ 
ocassettes released in 1987, or maybe just for some 
we finally got around to in 1987. Some of the tenta¬ 
tive categories we'll be looking at are: most foreign- 
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One of the truly great American philosophers of 
this decade is Joe Bob Briggs. Joe Bob at the Drive-In is 
an inspiration to millions of heartland dwellers and 
is read not only by us Rednecks, but by lots of Yup¬ 
pies, too, proving there is safety in bad-mouthing 
Yuppies. Half of them won't admit to themselves 
what they are, and the rest feel guilty about it, kinda 
like liberals. 

It is, therefore, with great trepidation that I step 
on hallowed ground to challenge one of Joe Bob's 
basic theories. The death of the drive-in movie has 
nothing to do with any fundamental changes in 
American values, as Joe Bob laments, but is simply 
the result of technological advancement. The drive- 
in movie has been replaced by the videocassette re¬ 
corder. 

As many of us observed long ago, walk-in mov- 
ies were okay if all you wanted to do was watch the 
flick. But they weren't real good for lots of other 
stu ff—like drinking beer, smoking and making out. 
Sometimes the last could be arranged, but the odds 
declined due to the modesty of many who reacted 
quite differently when they figured nobody else was 
looking. Hence, the soon-to-be-archaic term "pas¬ 
sion pit." 

Joe Bob and 1 lament the passing of the drive-in. 










































How Do You 
Pronounce Italian Food 
in Tucson? 


Break on 

through to 

the other 
side. 

Tsste the traditional side of New Orleans 
cuisine (not just Cajun) in the unique 
atmosphere of Ponchatoula Restaurant 
and Bar. 


Happy Hour Tues-Fri Lunch llam-2pm Tues-Sat 

5- pm (free appetizers Dinner 6-9pm Tues-Sat 

on Fridays) » Bar llam-lam Tues-Sat 


375 S. Stone at 14th St. 622-3386 

In the Heart of the Arts District 


From pizza and pasta to fine veal 
and fresh seafood. Da Vinci's has been 
serving an extensive selection of Italian 
specialties since 1976. 

For all occasions try our pasta 
giff baskets, cakes from our gourmet 
dessert list, and other Italian delicacies 
from our showcase. 


3535 E. Ft. Lowell 881-0947 
Mon-Sat llam-lOpm 


EAT 



ers blown up in a single explosion; 
grossest villain, both male and female, 
best grand finale a la "Wild Bunch 
wipeout; best chase scene; and most 
authentic use and display of weapons. 
Sorry, Joe Bob, we just couldn't wait 
any longer. 

There's another cultural miscon- 
ception I'd like to put aside, which is 
that all the tacky little shopping cen¬ 
ters are a wasteland when it comes to 
restaurants. Not so, or to answer the 
fundamental question, yes there is life 
after growth, and there's a whole lot 
more than Carl's Jr. and Pizza Hut 
springing up out there. 

As a classic example, I give you all 
the stuff that popped up at Ina Road 
and Thornydale one weekend when 
none of us were looking. Like flowers 
that grow up between the cracks in 
sidewalks, there's real food hidden in 
there between the seven quickie bur¬ 
ger joints and the four pizza fran¬ 
chises. So much of it that if most folks 
would stop to think, they could dodge 
the fast food entirely and eat real food 
for not a lot more. So much of it that 
it's worth naming it all off. 

Starting in the northeast corner 
over by Fry's store, we find Jade Gar¬ 
den. Bless the Chinese. They'd peddle 
eggroll in the Gulag if Gorbachev 
would really loosen things up. Decent 
lunch buffet at $3.75; lunch specials at 
the same price. Dinner includes sev¬ 
eral combos at $7.95, plus the usual 
family-style dinners and hot 'n' spi- 
cies. Quality ranges from Tucson-av¬ 
erage to above-pretty-good. Sur¬ 
roundings are about as pleasant as 
you can make them when you're deal¬ 
ing with generic concrete. 

The latter is also a fit physical de¬ 
scription of Linh Nam in the Lucky 
Center across the street at the north¬ 
west corner. They also have a $3.75 
lunch buffet and an about-standard 
Chinese menu. I give this one the 
edge, at least for the week I tried them 
both. In fact, this is one of the top five 
or six Chinese restaurants in town, 
coming in just behind Peking Man¬ 
darin and Lu s. A pleasant surprise. 

Go a little farther west on Ina, and 
on the north side you'll find the Oldfa- 
ther Inn. Sitting in its own building, it 
has a lot more personality than the rest 
of the neighborhood, as well as mod¬ 
erate dinner prices, lots of specials 
(usually revolving around real food 
like prime rib), full-serve bar, good 
service and old-fashioned goodies like 
all-you-can-eat fish-fry on Fridays. If 
there's ever another burger contest in 
town, this place is definitely in the 
running. 

Farther west on Ina and in the 
back of the next shopping center lies 
the Roma Cafe. In a town where the 
Italian food is generally above aver¬ 
age, Roma is an underrated spot. Less 
posh (and less pricey) than some oth¬ 


ers, Roma has obviously built 
Northside consensus, as both S r 
visor Ed Moore and Repubi ^ 
County Chair Bob Stash are reg u ^ r 
rate it only about a notch below 
late, lamented Leopoldo's. And if 
serve Moretti beer. 

Across the street at the corner 
Ina and Oldfather, in the ugliest I 
ting so far, is a little pl ace ca ]] 
MacNasty's Pastys. At first gl ar ^ 
you might think this is a donut sh 1 
Well, it seems a pasty was original;/ 
pastry—wrapped meal of meat, p ’ ’ : . 
toes and onion. From Cornwall. Cor 
nish, the latest in ethnic foods. 

Take note. Yuppies. I figured all 
they had was game hen. But seriously 
these pastys are really neat. They're 
little steak, turkey or veggie turn¬ 
overs, with gravy optional. Small, 
$1.50; large, $2.50. The large weighs in 
at about two and a half Big Macs. The^ 
also have subs, cheese steaks and 
other sandwiches. The folks running 
this are from Montana—they use an 
old family recipe— and are well worth 
a visit. 

Now go back east on Ina Road and 
hang a right at Thornydale. On the 
right, there's a little shopping row that 
tried to look different, sort of a second- 
string Casas Adobes. You know what 
kind of neighborhood you're in, be¬ 
cause it houses a gourmet coffee shop 
next door to a Rainbo day-old bread 
store. Which means that after fifty 
years or so, somebody might actually 
decide this place is "charming." 

For now, it contains two decent 
food purveyors. The first is Dolce Vita, 
which some of you may remember 
used to be on Miracle Mile where the 
Dynasty is now. The menu is the 
same, but the surroundings are 
brighter. One of my favorites is still 
there: the pepper steak for lunch. Ital¬ 
ian and some Greek food takes up 
most of the menu, and this place com¬ 
potes, not unfavorably, with Roma 
down the street. 

A few doors down is another little 
jewel. Be Back's Deli. Now, 11 
shouldn't be easy to louse up simple 
stuff like pastrami sandwiches on a 
kaiser, but somehow lots of people do 
These folks don't. They have high' 
quality ingredients like meats an 
cheeses, the breads are good, they 
serve Vienna Beef hot dogs, and you 
can pick up salads and sliced stuff 
a deli should have. They are Reason 
Number Seven whv you never ha^ h 
go to Wendy's if you plan ahea^ 
'cause they close at 7 p.m. 

Last stop takes us back to Ina a^ 
Thornydale, southeast corner, u 
east of the Safeway for a place ca • ^ 
Grumpy John's. This isn't a franc ^ 
although there's another one son 1 
where in the Phoenix area, and t - 
really is a Grumpy John. Or at 
owner who has* a bad accent am 
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name I didn't catch. But he also has 
great barbecue, chicken, ribs, beef and 
pork with a bunch of add-ons like po¬ 
tatoes and corn cobs, full size on the 
latter. This is an okay place, with west¬ 
ern decor—a real necessity in a 
middle-America neighborhood. This 
one is buried at the back of the center, 
so some of you may not have even 
noticed it. Give him some business. 
The developer sure gave it to him. 

That's the summary. Eight places 
run by real people serving real food. 
No market surveys, no ferns, no 
quiche, no BS. Take that, Mac¬ 
Donald's. 

CHILI DOG UPDATE: 

Steve has moved his great Vienna Dog 


Wagon to El Presidio Park between 
City Hall and the County Courthouse. 
Good luck, tiger, and don't forget the 
onion sauce. 

CHICKEN-FRIED STEAK UPDA TE: 

Durant's, Central Avenue, Phoenix. 
That long-time home of legislators, 
lobbyists, reporters and others has a 
$4.95 chicken-fried steak. Great 
gravy, potatoes, veggies, roll and a 
superb hunk of meat—but NO 
BREADING. Try it anyway, but do it 
quick. They plan to level the building 
and replace it with another crummy 
high-rise. Those bozos to the north 
are about to waste their only cultural 
landmark, further proof that they 
have no soul. □ 



DESERT BOUILLABAISSE 

BY LAWERENCE W. CHEEK 


"Don't come home with bouilla¬ 
baisse on your mind," I warned. 
"We're having bean burritos instead." 

"Why?" asked my wife Patty, 
doing a remarkable imitation of some¬ 
one whose evening had just been shot 
to heck. 

"I went out and bought fifteen 
bucks' worth of seafood this after¬ 
noon. Then a few minutes ago I 
opened the box of bouillabaisse mix to 
get ready to cook it, and several thou¬ 
sand little white larval-looking jobs 
with six or twelve legs—I'm not sure 
which—stormed out. They're grazing 
on the counter as we speak." 

There was a long silence on the 
phone. No doubt she was visualizing 
our kitchen under assault by hungry 
arthropods, and w r as wondering why I 
hadn't chased them all down the dis¬ 
posal yet. Truth is, I was about to, but 
her call interrupted. 

"What in the world," she asked at 
last, "were you doing with a bouilla¬ 
baisse MIX?" 

I will try to explain. 

I got seduced by bouillabaisse fif¬ 
teen years ago when I had my first 
bowl in Tucson at the Solarium. I've 
never had another memorable dinner 
there, but that bouillabaisse, spiny 
with lobster claws and crayfish and 
bursting with Garlic Power, is still 
with me, permanently filed on a mem¬ 
ory chip of the palate. 

I've had two other wonderful 
bouillabaisses. One was at the foun¬ 
tainhead—the French Mediterranean 
coast—on a cold, rainy night in the 
town of Valras-sur-Plage. It warmed 
Patty and me to our bones, just as if we 
were cuddling up by a seaside fire. 
The last was again in Tucson, at 
Jerome's. Bouillabaisse wasn't on the 
menu, but at our begging, chef Jerry 


Soldevere whipped up a pot, stirred in 
some revisionist New Orleans season¬ 
ing, and served a masterpiece. I re¬ 
member the price tag as vividly as the 
dinner: $24.50 a bowl. 

Interspersed among these three 
rarified treats of sea creatures and 
broth I've tasted many a dismal effort: 
Bouillabaisse whose salt content 
seemed inspired by the sea itself; bar¬ 
gain bouillabaisse with little but a 
couple of shriveled clams snoring in 
the lonely deep; nice-try bouillabaisse 
ruined by a chef who tossed in the 
shrimp too soon, cooking them to a 
tough, rubbery texture. 

Considering the cost of this stuff 
and the ratio of failures to successes— 
at least five to one—I was prepared to 
concede that we desert folk should 
forget bouillabaisse, just as we should 
forget grass and snowmobiles. 

Purists, in fact, insist that bouilla¬ 
baisse cannot be cooked or eaten any¬ 
where but the south of France—or, 
even more precisely, the port of Mar¬ 
seilles. I don't know of any other dish 
around which the arid winds of food 
snobbery howl so fiercely. Listen to 
one Etienne Fauche, mayor of Cassis, a 
Marseilles suburb: 

"Every locality in Provence has, of 
course, its claim to the genuine bouil¬ 
labaisse. But the true one comes from 
Marseilles. For is it not in the waters 
of the beautiful bay of Marseilles that 
all the requisite varieties of brilliantly- 
hued rock fish, which go to make up 
the excellence of a bouillabaisse, are to 
be found?" 

Monsieur Fauche, who is quoted 
in Elizabeth David's authoritative 
French Provincial Cooking , didn't go on 
to explain that you need 100 of those 
brilliantly-hued rock fish just to make 
the broth of the soup; that you MUST 
make the accompanying rouille with 






Chet Da mid no Ali offers the ultimate 
in regional Italian cuisine, featuring 
daily specials, fresh fish, homemade pasta, 
gracious hospitality, an extensive wine cellar 
and gourmet desserts. 

Parties catered Sundays. 


Open Mon-Fri 11-10, Sat 4-10 
Located discreetly in San Marco Plaza 
Oracle at Rudasill, 5931 \. Oracle Rd. 
Reservations suggested • 293-7100 


PRE-PERFORMANCE MENU 

Four Courses for $22.50 (Before 6pm) 


NOUVELLE AMERICAN CUISINE 
DINNER (Mon-Sat) 

150 N. MAIN AVENUE/TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
CALL 884-9426 FOR RESERVATIONS & INFORMATION 


*NOW SERVING COCKTAILS 






Fine American Cuisine at Affordable Prices 
Happy Hour Monday - Friday 4 to 7 
The Connection & Friends Thursday-Saturday 
Oyster Specials • Catering 

340 E. 6th St.(Corner of 4th Ave.& 6th) 622- 6464 
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BUFFALO berry SAUCE 


6335 EAST TANQUE VE RDE ROAD 

T UCSON, ARIZONA 8571 5 

(602) 885-5310 



the livers of sea bream, and so on 
worshippers at the shrine o 
seilles already know all these rules 

Even some American food write 
who have tried to reconcile the mak¬ 
ing of bouillabaisse with reality ave 
propagated some nonsense. J u 13 
Child, for example, calls for "two big 
pinches of saffron." C'mon, Julia 
"two big pinches of saffron cos 
about what I get paid for writing this 
column. Paula Wolfert's Mediterranean 
Cooking provides a simpler (and less 
costly) recipe, yet this author is so 
cowed by French chauvinism that sue 
won't even call it bouillabaisse. 1 ell 
your guests you re serving soupi 
poissons, she says fish soup. 

For a long time I, too, was intimi¬ 
dated by all this myth and ritual; no 
sooner would I have tried making mv 
own bouillabaisse than I would have 
dropped in on the Wizard of Oz. 
There also was a practical limitation: 
It wasn't easy to buy seafood in this 
town. Shrimp and certain routine fish, 
such as sole and cod, were always 
available, but this isn't enough. Part 
of the pleasure of bouillabaisse is the 
variety and even mystery of the sea¬ 
food in it: Eating a good one is like 
exploring the ocean. 

And finally there is the matter of 
the stock, or base. Even those cook¬ 
book authors liberal enough to dis¬ 
pense with the 100 rock fish call for 
simmering several pounds of fish 
heads, bones and "shellfish remains." 

I could never figure out how to obtain 
all that stuff at once, short of hanging 
around the back door of Le Rendez¬ 
vous in a cat suit. 

Then about six months ago I 
found a couple of bouillabaisse stock 
mixes on the market. And there were 
three supermarket chains—Fry's, 
ABCO and Smith's—all trying to out- 
eun the others' seafood r\& 


The Rouille 

•1/4 cup bread crumbs 
•1/4 cup fish stock 

• 3 to 6 dried hot red peppers 

( japones ) 

• 1 Tbsp. olive oil 

• 2 or more cloves garlic, crushed 

• 1/2 tsp. paprika 

• Fresh ground black pepper 

• Salt to taste 

The Bouillabaisse 

• 2 lb, butterfish, cod, etc., filleted 
and cut into 2-inch pieces 

• 1 to 2 pounds shellfish, crab 
mussels, etc. (see text) 

• 2 leeks, chopped 
♦1/2 onion, chopped 

• 2 sticks celery, chopped 

• 2 potatoes 

• 2 tomatoes, peeled and chopped 

• 2 pkgs. Knorr Mix for Bouilla¬ 
baisse 


And I figured, let's go for it. 

Since then I have < ooked 
baisse a dozen times, and I r 
learned some things: First, that V 
mixes work well enough if you ' 
courage them with certain add 
herbs and spices. And second, tr 
desert bouillabaisse is practical, rela¬ 
tively simple and worth the expens, 
It is warming (a perfect winter din¬ 
ner), intriguingly exotic, and a f east 
that involves all five senses—if y 0u 
love seafood, there's music in the 
brittle crack of a crab claw and the 
clunk of a discarded clamshell 

Here are some of my other find¬ 
ings and my evolving recipe, which 
you are free to ignore or modify. Last 
thing I want to do is issue more bouil¬ 
labaisse dogma. 

1. Of the two mixes, the expensive 
Swiss-made Knorr brand is better 
Those larvae appeared in the other 
However, forget the recipe on the 
package. 

2. At least six different seafoods 
should go into it. For example, try 
butterfish, scallops, snow crab legs 
and claws, shrimp, w hole crayfish and 
mussels. Lobster tails are terrific if 
you have the money. Don't shell any 
of the above before cooking except 
small shrimp. 

3. Vegetables, too, can vary. Don't 
let some pompous French purist keep 
you from adding potatoes; they ab¬ 
sorb flavor from the stock and taste 
quite good. Also, I recommend a non- 
traditional garnish: cilantro. 

4. You cannot use too much garlic 
The phrase "too much garlic is an 
oxymoron. 

5. Try to eat bouillabaisse at your 
own home instead of at someone 



else's. This way you can easily change 
when you splash it all over your 
clothes. I am not kidding. Bouilla¬ 
baisse is a mess. ** 


Soak the bread crumbs in water 
for 10 minutes. Press out excess liq¬ 
uid. Combine in a blender with all 
other ingredients and puree. 

The rouille is served at the tabic 
as a condiment, so each diner can 
add it to the bouillabaisse according 
to individual taste. Watch out: it is 
potent. 


• 4 or more cloves, minced Bouqu*- ( 
garni: rosemary, bay leaves, p ars 
ley, thyme leaves (tiki together ' 1 

•1/4 cup olive oil 

• Cilantro or parsley for garnish 


the potatoes in water tor - 
nutes, peel and slice i nU 
5. Combine the stock nVlV 
cups warm water in a b° >N 
continued titxf P&S 1 
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Mother Hubbard’s 
14 W. Grant 

Mother Hubbard’s takes “no-trills" to 
new heights of meaning. The benches and 
tables are wood-slat with totally child¬ 
proof flower-print vinyl tablecloths Menu 
specials are documented on the walls. The 
entire kitchen is in full view over the 
counter. 

Years ago, when I used to live out 
that way. Mother Hubbard's was a regular 
stop. If you made it before 8 a.m., the 
standard 99c breakfast special was only 
79c. Now it’s only 79c all the way to 11 
a.m. every Monday to Friday. One of those 
incredibly rare instances of deflation. 

What’ll it be? Two eggs your way, 
hash browns, your choice of toast. Jelly, 
five cents extra. In the years when I went 
there almost every morning, the meal 
appeared less than five minutes after 
ordering, even on the busiest mornings 
(time was always a critical factor). Those 
five minutes were exactly the time needed 
to down a first cup of coffee (55c—free 
refills). When breakfast came, I’d eat my 
browns first, move on to my over-easy 


eggs and then polish my plate with rye 
toast. This, however, was not standard. 

My frequent partner, R.J., would first 
slice up his whole-wheat toast into little 
squares and then skillfully combine them 
with his over-medium eggs and browns 
into one magnificent breakfast hash. After 
seeing this once, I started watching other 
diners and discovered that Mother 
Hubbard’s standard breakfast special was 
the mother of myriad inventions and pos¬ 
sibilities. 

When I returned to eat there recently, 
this time for lunch, I was pleased to detect 
almost no signs of change. Our waitress 
was a kind, older lady who might have 
been your mother. When we ordered 
meatloaf with mashed potatoes and gravy, 
she quickly informed us the plate lunch 
special was a better value. For twenty 
cents more ($2.55 vs. $2.35), you also 
received a salad before and vegetable with 
your meal. We both quickly agreed. 

The salad was fresh, with romaine 
lettuce, radishes, tomatoes and your 
choice of three dressings. When I man¬ 
aged to get some bleu cheese on my chin, 



Jeromes 


nix of sophistication and down-home citizen 

'Jerome's fare consistently runs the gamut from great to 
r umptious*... Arizona Daily Star 

"How is it possible for the food to keep getting better with 
ch visit?"... Tucson Convention Bureau 


... *Best seafood in the city", 


1987 Winner, Tucson Magazine 


iginal and innovative Caiun and American dishes^ Ra 
esh Fish - Veal - Duck - Certified Angus beef and 
her local specialties. Breads and desserts baked on premises^ 
CALL NOW TO RESERVE YOUR TABLE J|HR 
721-0311 jgpKfcM 

jstaurant Row 6958 E. Tanque Verde fgSMH* 

xving Lunch from 11:30 and Dinner from 
inday Brunch 11:00 - 2:00 


Bouillabaisse continued 

and stir. Set the items aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a large soup 
pot. Briefly saute celery, garlic, leeks 
and onions. 

Add stock, tomatoes, potatoes 
and bouquet garni. Boil rapidly for 5 
minutes. 

Add seafood in order of cooking 
time. Fish slices will cook in 3-5 min¬ 
utes; small crab legs, mussels and 
clams in 3 minutes; medium 


and scallops in 30 seconds. Stir gen¬ 
tly to keep all seafood bathed in the 
boiling stock. Remove bouquet 
garni. 

Garnish and serve in wide, shal¬ 
low bowls with slices of toasted 
French bread either in the bowls or 
on the side. Accompany with a dry 
white wine, finger bowls and many 
napkins. 

Serves 4. 



NEW SOUTHWEST 


Con temporary Southwestern Cuisine 
Casual Atmosphere Moderately Priced 
Catering • To Go • Lunch • Dinner 


Gourmet to Go presents 



\y 

Thf Frfnq i Loaf 


A TASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCSON 

_/\t The French Loaf, we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 
bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays fronv 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 

SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER* 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE •TUCSON* 577-2103 






Something to Trout About! 


Bring a rainbow to your day 
with Delectables' hot, 
succulent, stuffed trout 
Fresh, ten-ounce 
Idaho trout stuffed ((| 
with savory Rice j&j 
Florentine. 

Sunday 
11 AM-5 PM 



Enjoy our cozy atmosphere as 
you dine on the finest 
meats and cheeses. 
Complemented by 
our great selection 
of wines. 


Mon. Thru Sat. 
11 AM-11 PM 



533 N. Fourth Avenue • 884-9289 

“The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience.'' 
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our waitress saw it from across the room and r /.r^j 
over in seconds with extra napkins, just as my comp^r^ 
ion was saying, “Hey, you ve got some bi fJov/ 
service. 

When the plates came, she volunteered “The pi- 
toes are real, not out of a box, and they were terrific 
meatloaf was good, too, but the star of the meal was the 
vegetable: beets. They must have been the first beets i -, 
had in years—fresh, tart and juicy. “Ambrosial," as L ar 
Cheek would say. 

When the check came, we expected it to be cheap 
But $4.49? My mom was never good at math either. This 
brought back more memories of the past: double-check 
ing the bill at Mother Hubbard’s. God knows, at their 
prices they need every cent (the correct bill was $6.20) 
and I know my heart would break if they ever went out of 
business. 623-7976. 


—Triplane 


City Magazine is printed by 


l n 3 ra Pl~IICS we have one goal: Make It Right 
For Our Customers. We have been able to accomplish this 
goal by establishing a 30 year reputation for quality, depend¬ 
ability, and service. We want your printed piece to reflect 
your image as something we both can take pride in. 

Our customers have the security in knowing they come first. 
This is more than just a statement, it’s a principle we take 
pride in. 

Pride in quality, Pride in dependability 
Pride in graphics. 


Pride 


* in graphics corporation 

841 East 47th Street, Tucson, Arizona 85713 

602 - 624-9971 
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EL TORERO 


finding 


HALF THE FUN 


A TUCSON TRADITION OF GREAT FOOD 
AND FINE SERVICE SINCE 1957... 

Authentic Mexican Dishes 
Selected Wines and Cold Beer 
Open Six Days a Week 
11A.M. to Midnight 
(Closed Tuesday) 

622-9534 


26th Street 


N 


o 


Just West of Fourth on 26th St 
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Fina Cocina 
19 E. Adams 
Phoenix 

When you’re marooned amid the highrises of down¬ 
town Phoenix on business, or find yourself at the Capitol 
for the sheer entertainment of the gubernatorial follies 
there’s no need to suffer culture shock at lunchtime. This 
little storefront cafe, just across the street from the 
Sheraton/nee Hilton/nee Adams hotel, is a real find. New 
Times calls it the best lunch in Phoenix for the least 
money, and also says it has the finest green corn tamales 
and machaca in the Valley. 

I confess: I crave this stuff even when I’m in Tucson 
I tell you all that first so you won’t blanch and stop read¬ 
ing when I give you this next piece of information: Fina 
Cocina describes its cuisine as “Nueva Mexicana,” and 
says it incorporates cooking techniques from the Chinese 
and the French. Not to worry. The only thing “nueva" 
about it, to my eye, is that it uses very fresh, colorful 
ingredients (including healthy doses of cilantro) and 
doesn t mar them with a lot of grease. Oh, and the restau¬ 
rant walls are a showcase for hip local art and a scarlet 
neon chile pepper. 

But we re talking real, meaty, spicy Mex, with your 
choice of a mild salsa fresca or a memorable hot sauce 
The machaca burro is dynamite, thanks to this unique 
and addicting touch: It is chock-full of crunchy, fresh, raw 
jalapeno, instead of the mushy, pickled kind. You can get 
it mild, hot or extra-hot, and all for $3.75. 

I hear that the daily specials, such as the shrimp 
ajitas, are also primo, and everything on the menu is less 
than five bucks. Other pluses: free chips, fast counter 
service, jumbo soft drinks and breakfast specials. Only 
ownsides: no beer, no dinner unless you’re an early 
bird, paper plates and plastic utensils. Open Mondays 7 
a m. to 3 p.m.; Tuesdays through Fridays, 7 a m. to 7 
p m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 1-258-5315 
—Hungry Heart. 

Coffee Etc. 

2830 N. Campbell 
(Campbell Plaza) 

Three of us decided to visit the wave of the future a 
full restaurant that includes a boutique full of safari clo* 
ing and one stuffed with southwestern cards and decc 1 '- 1 
tor pieces. Sort of an upscale supermarket for those w 1 
are hungry on the spot. 

We stopped in during the lunchtime crush and had - 
wait about ten minutes for a table, but there's plenty to 
feast on while waiting. The color theme reflects the rece 
trends y'know, mauves and grays and plenty of larg f 
and healthy green plants. Easy on the eyes A full coffee 
bar sells over thirty-five varieties of exotic flavors fro 111 il 
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DINING TAKEOUT COCKTAILS ESPRESSO DESSERTS DELI 


BREAKFAST 

SAT-SUN 

8AM-3PM 

LUNCH 

TUES-SUN 

11AM-5PM 

DINNER 

TUES-THURS 

5PM-10PM 


FRI-SAT 

5PM-12AM 


MON 

CLOSED 

3352 E. SPEEDWAY 

327-4667 


host of different countries—they even carry a coffee from 
China (price range, per pound, is $5.99-$10.99). Stroll 
through the gift shop—you’ll find a terrific selection of 
southwestern cards, Mexican pottery and carvings at 
reasonable prices. 

They’ve expanded their menu since their recent 
move, and it’s thick. Hot sandwiches, cold sandwiches, 
several quiches, different chicken sandwiches, carne 
parrilas, burgers and omelettes are all offered. I had the 
New York Club (roast beef, turkey, swiss cheese), and the 
meat was rare and thin sliced. The sandwich was hefty 
and good, but somewhat difficult to hold. My salad was 
stuffed with real greens, not the iceberg variety, and 
plenty of tomatoes and other rabbit food peeked from the 
dish. The ranch dressing was delicious—not too heavy 
on anything. 

One friend had the Denver sandwich (ham, swiss 
cheese and fried egg), and he thought he’d died and gone 
to heaven; his son tried the Monterey (thin roast beef, 
seasoned and grilled with tomatoes, onions, bell peppers 
on a corn tortilla with refried beans, Cheddar and salsa). A 
twisted version of the topopo salad. He ate it all and 
seemed quite satisfied. 

Sandwich prices average $5. This is a fun place to 
eat and to do so leisurely. Despite its size (huge), acousti¬ 
cally it was well-suited for conversation even though you 
barely could squeeze one more person into the place. 

Their coffee heads the list in town, so don’t leave 
here without some ground to order. A new oyster bar has 
just recently opened. Visa, MC, AE. Nonsmoking section. 
Wheelchair access. Daily 6:30 a.m.-ll p.m. Music on 
different nights. 881-8070. 

—Country. 


The Egg Connection 
3320 N. Country Club 

This small, simple eatery must have harmonically 
converged, or else they’ve caught “groovy vibes” from 
the crystal shop next door. In operation for the last ten 
years (used to be The Country Cupboard), they’re one of 
the better places to breakfast. For those who remember 
eggs cooked the way mama made them (before it was 
mandatory that papa cooked), they guarantee to cook a 
chicken’s offspring so you won’t be “eggravated. If or¬ 
dering eggs “runny” was previously an exercise in futil¬ 
ity—the arrival of a heaping platterful of scrambled 
rocks—the Egg Connection cooks ’em eggzackly the way 
you order ‘em. 

Egg breakfasts, with or without meat, include a 
choice of thick-sliced homefries spiced with onions, or 
real grits and a selection of breads that include biscuits 
and cornbread ($2-$3.75). These breakfasts are every¬ 
thing they’re cracked up to be. 

Order a side of authentic country gravy, rich and 
thick enough to paint a wall with, and dunk your biscuits 
in them. If that doesn’t appeal to you, build your own 
monstrosity of an omelette, or go natural with whole¬ 
wheat pancakes, French toast and waffles ($1,95-$2.40). 

They offer a large selection of side orders (like 
corned beef hash, or just one pancake) if you just feel like 
nibbling. The service is swift and friendly, and before 
you’ve washed down your first shot of caffeine (or herbal 
tea), the waitresses, apparently with telepathy, have al¬ 
ready refilled your cup. 

In addition to breakfast, they feature the staple of 
America: burgers, as well as sandwiches, soups and 
dessert. It’s a place where hippies and rednecks sit side 
by side in peaceful coexistence. Everyone’s too busy 
eating to bother with anything else. No credit cards. Non¬ 
smoking section. Wheelchair access. Mon.-Fri., 6 a.m.- 
1:30 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 7 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 

—Country. 
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’t Stare 


BY MOLLY McKASSON 


Rosalind Solomon, photographer—courtesy, Etherton Gallery, Tucson 
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Nice girls don't stare at cripples or crazies or 
anyone who has been crushed by life. Nice girls look 
pretty much ahead—God forbid if they get too in¬ 
trospective, for that would be distastefully vain. 
And all this in the name of respect. 

So nice girls grow into nice women with no idea 
why they're so frightened of life, and no chance of 
ever becoming great artists. 1 know. Along with a 
great many women in our culture. I've spent my life 
bouncing off this scenario. 

No doubt Rosalind Solomon was raised a nice 
girl. But sometime before becoming a professional 
photographer in 1979, she slipped the knot. Maybe, 
like others I know, it got to her that our social mores 
can slowly gnaw away at the roots that connect us to 
the lifeforce until our intuition and will begin to 
wither. 

Anyway, she found out where people were fall¬ 
ing through the cracks and dropped through her¬ 
self, pulling her Hasselblad camera behind her. And 
the cracks kept opening wider from the American 
South into Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Haiti, India 
and Nepal, Collins Avenue. 

When I first heard that Rosalind Solomon 
would be showing at the Etherton Gallery in Tucson 
this month, 1 held the impression that she was one of 


the major photographers of the poor, the unlucky, 
the disenfranchised of the world. Major because she 
didn't photograph them from the "Up Norte" van¬ 
tage point. 

When I spoke briefly to her, she expressed a 
genuine love for traveling the world and especially 
for meeting new people: "Photography is a pass¬ 
port, a reason for encountering people in their 
homes in Peru. Yes, I'm there looking at them, but 
they're just as interested in me." But she wouldn't 
discuss her work. That makes it "banal." I agreed, 
and set out to see for myself. 

"Rosalind Solomon Photographs from 1976— 
1987" consists of forty-three prints, from the Ameri¬ 
can South to the hills of Nepal, in the subtlest, deep¬ 
est gradations from pitch dark to shining white. A 
formidable technical mastery is obvious. 1 am imme¬ 
diately attracted to the artist who has the far-flung 
courage to capture such images: Death, shrouded in 
rich Guatemalan fabrics or rotting at the side of a 
Peruvian highroad; Evil, being spooked by a Chichi- 
castenanga witch doctor; Disease, momentarily 
warded off by a boy with filed—to—a—point limbs 
next to a temple offering box; Regeneration, assured 
by the immersion of the goddess Durga. 

Right away my intellectual voice is oohing and 
aahing the secret mysteries beautifully focused be- 
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Old Pueblo Museum 

AT FOOTHILLS CENTER 
featuring 

THE STUFF OF DREAMS 
Native American Dolls 



Rare dolls from 
throughout 
the American 
continents dating 
from prehistoric to 
modern day. 


Free Admission/Open Daily 


February 13 - May 1, 1988 


Northwest Tucson at Ina & La Cholla 
742-7191 

Organized by the Museum of the American Indian from its collections. 



fore me. It's shouting, "Here's the gut 
connection to life. Forget your mini¬ 
malist white culture." And I'm eating 
it up; only I don't really care about 
these people. I want to know what the 
witch doctor is going to do with the 
chicken head. These folks become 
icons for the exotic. 

The voice keeps prodding me to 
look for the symbolism in these rites 
and rituals. "After all, she had a one- 
woman show at the Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art two years ago, and Terry Eth- 
erton is doing a tour and a catalogue, 
and...." But I keep being more im- 
pressed than moved. 

Then, as is common, this voice 
begins to feel cheated. "Hey, wait, if 
these are pictures of people engaged 
in compelling communal rites, 
where's the frenzy, the hypnotic emo 
tion of the group, cathartic abandon¬ 
ment? What does she mean photo¬ 
graphing mourners from the waist 
down?" 

I begin to wish these were gut- 
wrenching photo-journalistic expo¬ 
sures, archetypical pulpy sensational¬ 
ism. Something to move me! I wish 
this voice would shut up, but it patters 
on: "I've bitten the Apple and the Bul¬ 
let, and now I'm supposed to be com¬ 
forted by the vulnerable smile of a 
hopelessly deformed leper?" 

Then silence at last. I'm looking at 
dozens of warm bodies slip over and 
through each other. I feel protected 
and pleased. We face each other half- 
naked. "Come in," they say. I do, 
buoyed up by their strong bodies. I 
glance at the title, "Bathers, Guate¬ 
mala," then the edge of the pool. Solo¬ 
mon is more exposed here. The heal¬ 
ing waters envelop us all. In a side 
glance, 1 see the camera has shrunken 
down to a comical smallness. Forget 
the exotic textures. Here is the mov¬ 
ing, miasmic exposure I was longing 
for. 

Many of the Third World pictures 
remain underdeveloped for me. Not 
technically, but emotionally. People 
appear posed and not telling. What 
happened before and after the click? 
Why are they so silenced and distant? 
Or is that the point? I don't believe so. 

What I feel, looking from the 
photographer's angle, is that this is a 
way of respecting and giving dignity 
to these struggling people. The artist 
seems afraid to impose her values on 
people who, through no fault of their 
own, she assumes live closer to a state 
of grace than herself and the rest of us. 
Even when she photographs from a 
head-on angle, letting the individual 
rise up and overpower the ground, 
pictures like "Boy With Goat Car¬ 
cass," "Easter" and "Sugar Cane 
Workers," come close to being anthro¬ 
pological. The images are remarkable 
in content and development, but the 
flow feels limited to curiosity and re¬ 


spect. All great art does intc-rfer,. 
our individual worlds 

Then I arrive in silence at Fati m 
smile, expanding tentatively j m , 
love that no amount of hardship 
diminish. The silence swells as Z 
"Woman at Pashpati Temple" and ^ 
"Pregnant Construction Worker 
both eaten up with Hansen's dis¬ 
ease-part their faces and shine out at 
us, as if we shared something beauti¬ 
ful in common. You couldn't take 
these pictures without giving Up 
much. I am gratefully receiving it all 
Suddenly the vision mushrooms 
into completeness with the "Pilgrims, 
Tamil, Nadu, India." An unasham¬ 
edly aesthetic experience (in the San¬ 
skrit sense)! The communal rite is put 
into perspective by the sharply fo¬ 
cused individual quest for a life. 

Dissolve camera, and gaze hereon 
the open mind of the artist, laid open 
by the pilgrims' unflinching faith. It's 
not a trance state, though the expres¬ 
sion floating over the girl's shoulder 
looks slightly concerned (for a mo¬ 
ment, perhaps, she's a mirror for the 
face behind the lens). I am sustained 
by the powerful beauty of human 
transformation. 

At this point, the picture of "Mary 
in Her Bubblebath, Tennessee," which 
seemed so out of place before, latches 
on and won't let go. The same goes for 
most of the American pictures. I'd 
missed a central ritual of life my first 
two times around. Now I see that the 
carefully made-up face being pressed 
gently by Mary's tentative and be- 
ringed fingers is really a mask about to 
pop off in her hands. There's nothing 
to be said; it's absolutely true. And for 
a moment, this game we play is less 
painful. 

Speaking with the artist, she told 
me it was more rewarding to photo¬ 
graph Third World people than 
Americans, because the former 
weren't "covered up" cosmetically or 
commercially. Funny how we artists 
don't want to know exactly what 
we're seeking. Instinctively we sense 
it will come in the backdoor anyway 
What 1 found most rewarding in Vis 
Solomon's work was the vulnerable 


tension of an artist trying to keep her¬ 
self covered, but far too bursting with 
compassion to succeed. 

We all might agree that the real 
trip is not "out there somewhere, and 
that there is no "separate reality wait 
ing to be captured by our imagine 
tions. 

Yet it's another thing to willing '' 
let one's slender thread be yanked n 
the unknown tangle of earthly re 
tionships. You may not be the sm 
again. You may help create a new re. 
ity with the love and faith we need 
sustain our lives. The certainty b 
will die. And what a folly not to ha vt 
tried. 













































































LOCAL HEROES 

How to make our symphony numero uno 


BY EMIL 


Cultural diversity and interests 
know no social class. For every prissy 
sucker philosophizing like George 
Will, there's at least one Eric Hoffer. 
The percentage of Yuppies and Red¬ 
necks who are into stuff generally 
classified as couth is probably about 
the same. There are Yups watching 
football games, and there are Red¬ 
necks who go to concerts. 

Surprise, folks, there are a lot of us 
Rednecks who are into classical music. 

What to call classical music has 
been kicked around for years by 
people who like to spend their time 
naming phenomena. Like my good 
friend Russell Means, who calls Indi- 


FRANZI 


ans Indians" and to hell with that 
Native American crap, we Rednecks 
call classical music "classical music." 

Rednecks differ from Yuppies, 
and their older counterparts generally 
referred to elsewhere as "snobs," in 
how they got attracted to classical 
music and which type they like. There 
are lots of classical sub-types, just like 
rock and country have lots of sub- 
types. 

Those of us who grew up in the 
pre-TV era, when radio was big, heard 
everything from "Omphale's Spin¬ 
ning Wheel" and "Fingal's Cave" as 
background music to our favorite ac¬ 
tion shows, like the "Green Hornet," 
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by Allison Lee 
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INDIAN ARTS 

fine native American art 
for thirty-five years 


in St. Philip's Plaza 
4300 N Campbell 85718 
(602) 577-0290 
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Ross Stefan 

40th annual exhibition and sale 
March 8 through 22, 1988 

PREVIEW 

Saturday, the fifth of March, 
five to seven-thirty in the evening 


Paul Dyck 

Arizona Landscapes, Border to Border 
March 29 through April 14,1988 

PREVIEW 

Saturday, the twenty-sixth of March, 
five to seven-thirty in the evening 

Gallery Hours: 10a.m. to 5p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 

Rosequist Galleries 

Judith Williams, owner 

1615 East Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 327-5729 

In Tucson since 1946 
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"The Lone Ranger/' and 'The Count 
of Monte Cristo." The latter opened 
with an excerpt from Delibes' 
"Sylvia," and I found out what it was 
several years after hearing it regularly 
when the sheet music was handed out 
in high school band. 

That's another way lots of us were 
exposed to real music. Those not good 
enough to play first-string sports often 
ended up in the band. After a year or 
so of that, 1 switched over to the or¬ 
chestra, because there you didn't have 
to parade in some geeky suit and be a 
prop for the jocks. In fact, they usually 


gave you an "A" just for showing up. 
You also found out that playing real 
music was kinda fun, and besides, 
there were always lots of nice young 
ladies in the string section. Sparta for 
the Spartans. 

The third great exposive device 
was film music. Originally, silent 
movies were accompanied by a thea¬ 
ter pianist or organist banging out 
dramatic passages from Liszt or Schu¬ 
mann while Rudolf Valentino or Tom 
Mix did his thing. That was a little be¬ 
fore even my time. 

With talkies 


track music, which further grew in 
full-blown orchestral scores by sue 
greats as Alfred Newman, Erich orn 
gold and Dimitri Tiomkin. Newman s 
"Conquest" from "Captain from Cas¬ 
tile" is known by every University o 
Southern California fan, and any Kec - 
neck with any perception knows tha 
Tiomkin scored many of the u e s 
great flicks, not the least of whic was 
"Red River." Interesting that today, 
with movies like "Platoon," we see a 
return to using classical music in its 
original form as film music. Barber s 
Adagio fit perfectly. 


came original sound- 



and many. MW 


Or tfiis stole 


tltis country- 


minute do they 


the next 




ass •—* 


WilliWear 


The great body of film musir p r , 
duced in the last fifty years or so,, 
of the major musical achievement 
this century and is considerably m0T( . 
relevant (and lasting) than the trend 
serialists, minimalists, and avant-g a - 
dists who have cluttered our cultural 
roadmaps with innumerable and bor¬ 
ing aural cul de sacs. Americans do 
film music very well, as do some oth¬ 
ers, notably the Brits. Our own Tucson 
Symphony played the suite from Wil¬ 
liam Walton's Olivier production of 
"Henry V" last season, and I heard no 
complaints. 

Russian film music is pretty good 
too, but, unfortunately, it comes with 
Russian films. They do great battle 
scenes, but that s no big deal when 
you have large conscript armies lying 
around that you have to feed anyway, 

Rednecks into 
classical music like 
film music. 

Yuppies usually 
badmouth it, unless 
it came with some 
obscure Brazilian 
fiick that nobody 
ever saw. 


thereby avoiding paying union scale 
to extras. 

Rednecks into classical music like 
film music. Yuppies usually bad- 
mouth it, unless it came with some 
obscure Brazilian flick that nobody 
ever saw. Rednecks like Handel, Rach¬ 
maninoff, Brahms and John Philip 
Sousa—guys who wrote tunes. Yups 
like Vivaldi, Schonberg, Stravinsky 
and guys like Philip Glass, who's gotta 
be putting us on. Yups listen to Bach, 
Mozart and Mahler 'cause they think 
they're supposed to. Rednecks do it, 
too, but because they like 'em. 

Since Yuppies and their senior 
versions make up a larger percentage 
of the ruling class, although a smaller 
percentage of the population, they 
have more direct influence on deci¬ 
sion-making processes, from what 
goes on ballots to who gets to pick the 
folks who run symphony orchestras. 
Yuppies make the time to participate 
in all this stuff, because they're funda¬ 
mentally Hamiltonian elitists who 
think everything needs a ruling clas** 
Rednecks are Jackson/Jefferson typc v 
who'd rather go home after work ad¬ 
just drink beer and mind their ow 
business. Not that they don't pa\ 
tention—the elitists get to find out ju> 
how much periodically when their 
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decisions get ratified at the ballot box or the ticket 
booth. It s probably past time for a Redneck review 
of the Tucson Symphony Orchestra, just to see how 
those folks have been minding the store. 

Like the old schtick, there's good news and bad. 
Good news is, the outfit's still around. Orchestras 
have been going broke, Phoenix a close example. We 
all know down here that their establishment leaders 
are so gross that they make ours look practically 
patrician by comparison, but with two and a half 
times our population base, you would think even 
they could keep an orchestra going. Maybe it has 
something to do with building half-million dollar 
houses with great views of six-lane roads. 

New Orleans, which has a lot of class, has a 
broke symphony, too, probably the result of oil 
prices affecting their fat cats. In comparison, the 
Tucson Symphony is financially hanging in there, 
and those in charge deserve credit for that. 

Unfortunately, one of the ways they've 
achieved it is by paying the musicians peanuts. 
Most TSO players make about fifty bucks a gig, con¬ 
cert or rehearsal. At 100 gigs or so a year, this means 
playing with the TSO is a five- or six-grand-a-year 
part-time job, which is hardly the way to build a 
cadre for a first-class orchestra. 

Even without decent pay, the Tucson Sym¬ 
phony is a fine-sounding group. The art of instru¬ 
mental-playing in this country has risen so greatly 
in this century that it is safe to say the Tucson Or¬ 
chestra of 1988 is probably better, string for string 
and wind for wind, than the one Serge Koussevitzky 
acquired in Boston in the 1920s. 

There are two other criticisms that can be made 


La Danse Orientate 

/ *ft 

Xanadu Dance / 
Studio 
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"Dance expresses the nature of human feel - 
ings ... a dynamic image . 

Susanne K . hanger 
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INDIAN ART 

tucson’s most complete and 
distinctive collection, 
reservation prices. 

A006C 

TRADING POST 


4036 E. GRANT ROAD 

one and a half blocks east of alvernon 

327-3845 
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ASSOCIATES 


Creating Your Business 
By Design. 

A well-designed identity program 
and effective marketing materials are 
essential investments for shaping 
public perception. Although quality 
and service ultimately determine 
ongoing sales, positive perception is 
the key to initiating a response. 

With twenty years experience in 
design and consulting, we are 
confident in our ability to communi¬ 
cate those qualities most potent in 
selling your products and services in 
a cost efficient way. We invite you 
to call for a free initial consultation 
to discuss your specific needs. 

Logo / Identity Programs 
Marketing Materials 
Advertising Art 


2840 N. SUNROCK LANE • TUCSON, AZ 85745 • 743-7430 


From 
The 
Heart 
Of The 
South 
West 



Custom Moccasins 

Classic Indian gold & silver jewelry , buckles 
& belts, Navajo rugs , Southwestern T-shirts, 
American Indian music & books , pottery , 
Yaqui Masks & Kachina Dolls. 



sert 


n inc. 


2900 E. Broadway 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 • 795-5168 

catalog available 


David Andres: 

Mixed-Media Paintings, Prints 


Opening Reception March 5,7-9 pm 
March I - March 27 


hours: Tues. through Sat,/12-5 pm 
Sunday/1 -4 pm 


135 E, CONGRESS STREET 
TUCSON, AZ 85705 
(602)792-4503 
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of the symphony's management, both of w 

from an altitudinal problem prevalent throughout 
Tucson in many other areas. That problem is, if yoiJ 
think you're bush-league, you will act bush-Ieagu* 

Tucson has too many inferiority complexes No 
where is that more evident than in our ow n 
orchestra's failure to program the works of ourow n 
composers. Bob McBride and Ulysses Kay Were 
both born here. Richard Faith, Bob Muczynski and 
Camille Van Hulse all live here, among others. Ex¬ 
cept for a couple of perfunctory performances over 
the past decade or so, we ignore them. Other cities 
our size hire composers to write new works f or 
them. These composers' music is no more or less 
acceptable to a regular audience than the guys we 
have right here. In fact, those cities take great pride 
in acquiring what we already have. If we thought 
basketball the way we think music, we wouldn't 
keep a Lute Olson very long. 

The second criticism is our failure to get into the 
record business. Once you have rehearsed and per¬ 
formed a work, you've paid most of the costs. All 
you have to do is turn on the electricity. Syracuse 
and Albany, New York, do so, and Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, has done so for years. There is money in re¬ 
cording classical music nobody else records. If you 
don't think so, then go down to Jeff's and poke 
through the CD's and ask yourself, why do these 
people keep releasing all this stuff if nobody's buy¬ 
ing it? And it isn't all grant-funded and subsidized. 
So if you only break even, you've done a lot to pro¬ 
mote an orchestra and give the players, conductor 
and production people something this town could 
use a lot more of. Pride. U 


History’s most celebrated composers 
frequent our establishment. 



Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 





Ludwig van Beethoven 


% 

/ 



The most complete selection of classical 
recordings and film soundtracks in Arizona 


2556 N. Campbell Ave. Hours Mon-Sat 10 9 327-0555 



Jeffs 

Classical Record 
Shoppe 
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THE MALTESE LASERBEAM 

Ray Ring’s Sam Spade loves Mexican food, whiskey 
and carries a Zuni good luck charm. 


G osh, you never know what's gonna happen 
next. First, the railroad, then shopping malls 
then fruit-flavored margaritas, and now the 
Old Pueblo is soon to have its own private dick 
Watch out Tony Hillerman, master mixer of 
Navajo magic and modern mystery—local writer 
Ray Ring is about to unleash Henry Dyer, retired 
Game and Fish warden gone detective, who lives in 
an old adobe in the desert outside of Tucson, drives 
a balky, dented International Harvester Scout, loves 
good Mexican food and whiskey, and carries a Zuni 
bear fetish for good luck on his manhunts. 

Unfortunately for the Chamber of Commerce, 
that's about all we learn about Dyer's Tucson con¬ 
nection in this first 273-page novel of what promises 
to be a series. Telluride Smile , to be published this 
month by Dodd, Mead & Company in New York, is 
set in that former Colorado mining town-turned 
trendy ski resort by the Baby Boomers and cocaine 
dealers creaking toward middle age. 

All the tensions of greed and development vs. 
the unspoiled West are the backdrop as Dyer sets 
out to find a young Tucson man who donned buck¬ 
skin and fled the heat and horrors of civilization for 
the solace of the Rockies. 

For that matter. Dyer ain't exactly thrilled to be 
stepping over gurgling hot tubs, compulsive shop¬ 
pers, stocking-stuffer Jeeps, condominiums and 
New Age institutes in his search. Even when he 
orders a tostada, it comes with mounds of sprouts 
and cucumbers. 

Ring, who has been a reporter and columnist for 
the old Tucson Weekly News , the Arizona Daily Star 
and New Times (he was the Arizona Press Club's 


1984 Newsman of the Year), spins a 
well-woven yarn. He left daily news- 
papering in 1985 to pursue his boy¬ 
hood vision of writing detective sto¬ 
ries, and he hasn't disappointed 
himself or us. 

Ring has the modern mystery 
genre down cold as the timberline. 

This isn't a whodunnit in the 
Agatha Christie sense, but more 
of a "what-the-hell-is-going-on- 
here" as Dyer starts out simply 
looking for a hermit and ends 
up finding something much 
bigger and deadlier. The plot 
thickens from snowshoeing 
through the conifers to world- 
threatening high-tech adven¬ 
ture and a few corpses before 
Dyer settles things. 

Dyer is the consum¬ 
mate gumshoe—a wise¬ 
cracking veteran, old 
enough to be called "Dad" 
by the disrespectful, still young 
enough to do wham-bams a few minutes 
apart with blonde predators and take out four lugs 
at one time who dare to tangle with him. You expect 
words like "dames" and "gats" and "sawbucks" to 
feather out, but this is the age of think-tanks, vide¬ 
ocassettes, public relations, carob-coated almonds 
and solar power. 

It's a good start. The West is vivid, the story 
clips along, getting more complicated with every 


rock Dyer overturns. 

And in true TV form, the ending 
leaves room to be continued later. Meanwhile, Ring 
is already at work on the next book, this one set in 
Tucson involving peregrine falcons. Henry Dyer 
could grow on us. □ 

—Richard Vonier 


MECHAM 
SCUTTLEBUTT 
IN THE 
PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC 

For a brief instant, 
Ev eclipses the 
cowboys and indians 


When I was in China recently, the 
people's concept of Arizona was di¬ 
vided between Ev Mecham, who hap¬ 
pened to be visiting Taiwan and was 
making headlines such as the one in 
the South China Morning Post— "Sack¬ 
ing looms for ridiculed governor"— 
and Arizona as a shoot-'em-up terri¬ 
tory of cowboys and Indians. 

In a cafe in the diplomatic section 
of Beijing, when two inebriated diplo¬ 
mats from Senegal found out we were 
from Arizona, they shouted much too 
loudly, "John Wayne and Gregory 
Peck! Bang, bang, bang!" Then they 
stood up and pretended to be riding 
horses, telling us in French that they 
were riding through the Grand Can¬ 
yon looking for Indians. 

We ignored them and went on to 
read the newspaper article about Evan 
Mecham that called him "the screwy, 
beleaguered governor of Arizona... 


(with) weird, off-the-cuff remarks, bi¬ 
zarre appointments and supreme abil¬ 
ity to lodge his foot in his mouth." 

While Ev Mecham was off trying 
to sell Arizona to the Taiwanese, none 
of the media, including a Hong Kong 
television commentator, could find 
anything of merit in Arizona's gover¬ 
nor. The newspaper called Mecham's 
comments on the "pickaninny" blacks 
"either breathtakingly crude or 
equally stupid." 

On the ferry to Macao, an English 
couple, who had visited Arizona, told 
us they were not surprised at the news 
of Ev Mecham. They had spent time in 
Phoenix, and said that given the politi¬ 
cal attitudes of the people they met 
there, the election of an Ev Mecham 
was inevitable. 

The story "Sacking looms for ridi¬ 
culed governor" also contained infor¬ 
mation that Gov. Mecham's visit to 


Taiwan had been an apparent success, 
which may have been what prompted 
the English couple to volunteer that if 
Arizona actually does "give the poor 
chap the sack," he might have to flee 
to Taiwan where he might be able to 
"make a go of it." 

The South China Morning Post ar¬ 
ticle concluded with a quote from an 
Arizona resident; "Sometimes I think 
the whole state has moved to another 
planet." 

Meanwhile, back at the cafe in 
Beijing, those two Senegalese diplo¬ 
mats may still be celebrating Arizona 
the way most people in the world see 
us—shoot-'em-up, bang, bang, bang, 
John Wayne—which could mean that 
a strange governor is only a tempo¬ 
rary aberration for Arizona, while 
cowboys and Indians are for real and 
forever. □ 

—William Eastlake 
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PLANTS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 

1 EXOTIC DESERT PATIO PLANTS 
MEXICO • SOUTH AMERICA • AFRICA 
SHADE CLOTH FOR HOME AND GARDEN 

muRS-SAT HOURS TUCSON TIME (WE OPEN. WE CLOSE!) 50 E BLACKLIDGE 628-8773 


FENNEL (Foeniculum vulgare) 


Give Flowers 
To Someone 
Special ... 
Yourself! 

Garden Flower Shop 
features locally grown 
Sweet Peas, Freesia & 

Iris as well as a nice 
selection of potted herbs 
Stop in today <Sl treat 
yourself to a bunch! 


STARR MRSF t 

SPECIALIST IN UNIQ UE. ARID ADAPTED LA NDSCAPE PLANTS 

CONSULTATION 


DESIGN 


Plants including 
a wide variety of 
penstemon, 
salvia, and 
evening primrose. 


50 East Blacklidge Tucson, Arizona 85705 628-8773 / 743 7052 



notes 


HARD TIMES IN THE 
REAL OLD WEST 

Ed Keeylocko is a hundred years behind the times 



Edward J. B Keeylocko phol ° p y^dyBowm a n 


K eeylocko, Arizona—It's late Oc¬ 
tober 1987, and 500 people have 
.stampeded the town for "Keey¬ 
locko Days," three days of hayrides, 
music, dancing, beer-drinking, and 
steak-eating. We're talking about 
huge, fresh, chemical-free steaks, cut 
from cows raised right, naturally, on 
the premises. 

These cows are the core of Ed¬ 
ward J. B. Keeylocko's dream and the 
core of Keeylocko, a piece of the "real 
Old West." The town is the handi¬ 
work, literally, of this one man, built 
over the last ten years out of eighty 
acres of desert, forty miles southwest 
of Tucson and next door to the Papago 
Indian Reservation. To get there, a 
visitor must drive west on Ajo Way, 
pass Robles Junction, turn left on 
Coleman Road and then follow the 
signs along a series of dirt roads. 

There's a jail and marshal's office. 
The Blue Dog Saloon, a doctor's office 
("Sawbones Practicing") and a bunk- 
house. And, of course, the corrals. Ed 
imagines tourists someday flocking 
year-round to see the town. It's more 
than just authentic—it's a real, work¬ 
ing cattle town. When they visit the 
blacksmith's, they won't see displays 
of dusty antique smithing tools. 
They'll watch an actual working 
blacksmith. They won't see any movie 
sets or gift stores. They won't see a 
single electric light. 

There might be a museum by 
then. Ed believes in democracy, so if 
his hired hands or his townsfolk or his 
aldermen outvote him in the name of 
commercial realism, he'll be bound to 
a concession or two. If that museum 


goes up, though, you can be sure it 
will portray Ed's Old West, where 
there was a code, where a man's hand¬ 
shake was his word. And if they ever 
let a movie company go to work out 
here, it will also portray Ed's Old 
West, an Old West that, in 1879, in the 
wake of the Civil War and the Emanci¬ 
pation, drew 20,000 to 40,000 black 
men like Ed to a wide-open land of 
promise, freedom and opportunity. 
Ed didn't come out here ten years ago 
with a bedroll and shovel and dig out 
a hundred mesquite stumps for noth- 
ing. 

Main Street, Tucson—It's now 
January 1988, in the Beau Brummel 
Club. On the TV over the bar, the 
Broncos are bashing heads in the play¬ 
offs, and an excited crowd of black 
men, among them Vance Johnson's 
father, is drowning out the announc¬ 
ers. In an adjacent room, Ed Keey¬ 
locko has called a meeting of his aider- 
men and alderwomen. Among them is 
Kevin Bowman, a folk-rock guitarist 
and singer on the local circuit w r ho s 
playing his song, "Keeylocko Days, 
with a little help from a fiddler in a 
white dress. There are plans brewing 
about a possible record to be marketed 
locally, possibly with some airplay h 
it's produced, though, the 45 will defi¬ 
nitely spin on the jukeboxes of a dozen 
bars where Ed is tight with the own¬ 
ers. 

More ideas for Keeylocko are dis* 
cussed: an arena, a tourist hotel 
Money-raising ideas. Seems when 
people turned out for Keeylocko Da>" 
last fall, instead of fifty like the > real 
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before, the county got interested. 
Health considerations. Problems with 
lack of refrigeration facilities, hot and 
cold running water, sanitation, liquor 
licenses, liability. The forty-six head of 
cattle have had to be sold prematurely 
to meet wages. 

But that's nothing. This town's 
been brewing in Ed's mind for many 
years. It was brewing while he was 
growing up in rural Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arizona, and while he was spend¬ 
ing twenty-three years in the U.S. 
Army, starting in a black regiment at 
Ft. Huachuca, and lasting through 


tours in Korea and Vietnam. It brewed 
while he was traveling in Europe and 
Africa, and while he was earning his 
agriculture and animal science degree 
at the University of Arizona. 

This is what Ed wants to do, and 
Keeylocko is where he wants to do it. 
He'll keep digging out those stumps. 
When the county calls, the mobile 
phone in the pickup truck that serves 
as his office will honk the truck's horn 
and he 11 hear it, even if he's five 
hundred yards or a hundred years 
away. q 

—Richard Diffenderfer 


WRAP PARTY 

Why the Wildcats are a close-knit team 


That's a wrap! A total of 157 miles 
of tape was bandied about the joints 
and appendages of about 600 Wildcat 
athletes last year. 

The tape expenditure made up 
$45,130 of the total training-room 
budget of $168,442, according to head 
trainer Sue Hillman and a review of 
1987 UA purchase orders. 

We're talking about enough Zo- 
nas cuts, Elastikon strips, Lite-Flex 
elastic, Speed-Pack strapping, J-Wrap 


underwrap and moleskin to swathe 
the outside perimeter of McKale Cen¬ 
ter 790 times. The sticky stuff would 
reach from goalpost to goalpost at 
Arizona Stadium 27,662 times. 

The annual expanse of athletic 
tape for the Wildcats also equals 5,060 
laps in McKale Pool, 30,735 home-run 
trots around the bases at Frank Sancet 
Field, and the span between one good 
idea and the next at ASU. □ 

—]anct Mitchell 


Our 

Town 


"In Tucson [in 1946], visits to the sta¬ 
tionery store excepted, the most cheering 
postponement I'd come up with was a 
walk out along the Old Spanish Trail to¬ 
ward the Tanque Verde foothills, where I 
could examine close up the fiercest sagua- 
ros and prickly pears, scrutinize the 
ground for arrowheads and snakes, pocket 
pretty rocks, imagine being lost or a sole 
survivor, wish I were an Indian. Or the 
Lone Ranger." 

—Susan Sontag, "Pilgrimage," The New 
Yorker, December 21,1987. 


B 9 a 9 n i w r , i; ^ h a l h b 

PluHSi 

You Work Hard for Your Money. Make it Work 
Hard for You With Personal Financial Planning. 


SOUTHMARK 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 

Stocks, Bonds, Mutual Funds 

Diana N. Vidisky, Branch Manager 

1670 North Kolb Road • Suite 142 • 886-7916 



Psychic Artist 


Join the psychic ortist/printmoker Sarah Burnham Mertz in her studio on 
Sunday afternoon, March 13th and help in the creation of your ouun 
personal mythology in the form of a unique fine art print. The artist will 
channel for you the significance of the completed work. For full 
information coll 790-5776. 

THE PLUMED SERPENT Studio And Gallery 

3316 N. Country Club, Tucson, AZ 85716 790-5776 


B00KS*MAPS*GL0BES •TRAVEL GUIDES* TRAVEL V IDE0 « LANGUAGE AIDS 


Gifts From All Over 



2 6 2 3 N CAMPBELL A V E ME 9 6 SAT 10-5 SUN 1 2 4 577 9620 
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NATIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 



































































MESQUITE... 


The Texture of Tradition, 

An Expression of 
Southwestern Style 

Fine Imported Furnishings & Custom design 


SE1S- 


S.E.I.S., Inc 
424 N 4th Ave. 
622-6454 


For Big Kids & Little Kids 




HANK AARON 


Baseball Cards • Sports Memorabilia 
Souvenirs & Collectibles 


1680 N. Country Club Tucson AZ 85716 (602)326-5001 



TASCAM 

For those who can hear the difference. 



m 



Rank of Sports Illustrated's swim¬ 
suit issue among items most often 
stolen from U.S. libraries: 1 
Geiger counters Christie Brinkley 
carried with her on her recent trip 
to the Soviet Union: 1 
Exclamation points in Tom 
Wolfe's The Bonfire of the Vanities: 

2,343 

Hand-carved marble columns m 
the living room of D° na '^ 
Trump's Trump Tower triplex: 29 
Cars abandoned on New York 
City streets last year: 116,765 
Medals awarded by the armed 
forces in 1986: 407,031 
Pairs of green socks the Defense 
Logistics Agency purchased m 
1987: 2,400,000 

Number of condoms it purchased: 
13,000,000 

Number of lambs necessary to 
make one lambskin condom: 1 
Number of Thai men who re¬ 
ceived free vasectomies last year 
on the King's birthday: 1,214 
Rate of separation among Swed¬ 


ish couples who married after first 
living together (in percent): 34 

■ Among Swedish couples who 
married without first living to¬ 
gether: 24 

■ Amount that Bryan Miller, the 
New York Times food critic, spends 
on restaurant meals each year. 
$80,000 

■ Recipes in Aggies , Moms, and Apple 
Pie, a cookbook published by 
Texas A&M, that call for a can of 
cream soup: 41 

0 Estimated number of Americans 
in a permanently vegetative state: 
10,000 

Percentage increase in fatalities on 
rural interstates where the speed 
limit was raised last year: 46 

M Rank of Florida in the number of 
prisoners executed by electrocu¬ 
tion in 1986: 1 

II In the number of people killed by 
lightning: 1 

Copyright 1988, by Harper's Magazine 

All rights reserved. 



FOR ALL OF YOUR REAL ESTATE NEEDS 


DeSollar 

297-6448 


5501 N. Oracle 
Tucson, AZ 85704 


Kathleen Proctor GR1. CRS 
Broker Associate 


THE DIVINE PLAN OF THE AGES 

by Charles Taze Russell (1852-1916) Evangelist 

EXPLORED: 

-God's Purpose for Man's Fulfillment; 
-Christ's instruction to the Church; pray. 

"Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will be 
done, on Earth as it is in Heaven" 

- FREE -— 

Send requests to: Tucson Bible Students 
P.O. Box 36811 Tucson, Az. 85740 
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“Nothing else in the category offers so 
much for so little...” 


—MOTOR TREND, FEBRUARY 1987 


“We’ve got a limited number of 1987 
Alfa Romeo Milano Sedans available at 

incredible prices • — Robert Stillwell 

If you’ve always wanted one of Europe’s most famous sport 
sedans, this is a rare opportunity. We have a few new 1987 
Milanos and low-mileage 1987 Milano demonstrators remain¬ 
ing. Experience true Alfa Romeo performance with a potent 
154 horsepower, all-aluminum V-6 engine, Bosch fuel injection, 
and 5-speed manual transmission. Prices start 

low ^ $14500 PO.E. 

Stillwell's 

GRAND PRIX MOTORS 


as 


©1988 Alfa Romeo Inc , Englewood Cliffs, NJ 


4635 E. 22nd Street Ph. 748-1333 

























Meet Mr. & Mrs. Resident 






We’re sure they’re fine people, but, to tell you Here are the facts: 
the truth, we don’t know much about Mr. &. Mrs. • They own a mailbox. 

Resident. We couldn’t even find them in the • They get a lot of mail they didn’t ask for. 

phone book. But there must be a lot of them out there 
because many businesses, even some publications, 

address mail to them. 



Meet City Magazine Readers 



They own mailboxes too, but we know them 
by name because they subscribe to City Magazine. 

We also know that they are smart, 
successful, selective adults who live here 
and take part in this community. And we know 
this because they told us about themselves. 


When noted readership expert Don Bowdren 
sampled our readers, 81% responded. Bowdren 
includes Forbes, Sports Illustrated and 52 city and regional 
magazines among his more than 230 clients. 
Don Bowdren didn't have any trouble 
r»nr readers, and neither will you. 


Here are a few facts*: 

• 53% are women, 47% are men. 

• Their median age is 44 years. 

• 88% went to college. 

• 77% are business or professional people. 

• Average household income: $62,948. 

• 82% own their homes. 

• They spend an average of 2.1 hours reading 
each issue of City Magazine, they refer back to it 
an average of 3.1 times and most pass it along to 
3 other people outside their household. 

• “The Principal Readers of City Magazine" by Don Bowdren Associates, 
September, 1987. 


When you advertise, wouldn’t you rather do business person to person 
instead of with Mr. & Mrs. Resident? 


Call a City Magazine Account Executive today at 293-1801. 












THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 



Send lawyers, guns, and money. 

Dad, get me out of this 

—Warren Zevon 

The phones seldom ring, the corridors are 
empty, the rooms slumber with idle desks. A bull¬ 
pen where his staff camps is lined with portraits of 
presidents; it's almost deserted. Tanner Brown, 
Community Relations Liaison, leans against the 
doorway and allows he never knows what's going 
to happen anymore. 

It is Monday, January 11, and in two hours the 
governor will deliver the State of the State address. 
The previous Friday, he and his brother Willard 
were indicted on six counts. At the Samaniego 
House in Tucson, the bar erupted as celebrating 
lawyers shouted, "Give me high five!" Saturday, 
Evan Mecham decried the indictments at a press 
conference where he refused to answer questions. 
Sunday he met in a hotel room with aides. And now, 
another day begins in the long dying. 

On the seventh floor of the building, Rose 
Mofford s staff goes through the motions of govern¬ 
ment. If anyone is excited that she may soon be the 
next governor, thanks to impeachment, they are 
keeping their mouths shut and their fingers crossed 

On the eighth floor, Peggy Griffith heads the 
Governor's Office of Women's Services, and over 
coffee and cigarettes, outlines the strides made bv 
the present administration—domestic violence pro- 





























grams—and speculates casually on the future. Basi¬ 
cally, she says its politics, and she loves politics, and 
maybe she'll be gone in sixty days and maybe she 
won't. 

Back in November, she lit the fuse on one stick 
of dynamite that might blow Gov. Mecham out of 
office, the alleged death threat by Lee Watkins, a 
member of Mecham's administration and a former 
convict, against Donna Carlson, a former member of 
his administration. Back then, Mrs. Griffith had a 
chat with Watkins on the eighth floor of the Capitol. 
Watkins offered that "Donna was a whore." He sug¬ 
gested that "she would be going on a long boat ride 
and may never come back. It is very likely not going 
to happen right away. It could happen next spring 
or fall. It didn't matter if she moved to Wisconsin 
and changed her name, she still could be found. 
Mrs. Griffith found Watkins convincing and went 
straight to the state police. 

Outside the window, Phoenix spreads out like a 
vanilla pudding of vacant lots and one-story build¬ 
ings under the brown sky that now is the permanent 
sty- in an hour the phone rings maybe once or twice, 
and one visitor from the state's million and a hall 
females drops by, a woman bearing an announce¬ 
ment of a baby shower. In some ways, the building 
represents the conservative dream of government— 
if it is not small, at least it seems to be irrelevant to 
the doings of the private sector. 

The ninth floor, where the governor is housed, 


Photo by John Annerino 

is the quietest place in town. In just one hour, 
Mecham will cross the plaza to face the legislature, a 
body that may soon become his jury. The only 
sound in the lobby of his office is the crackle of a 
walkie-talkie held by a lonely television cameraman 
who looks irked to be trapped in this black hole of 
news. 

The guest book holds roughly twice as many 
entries for last June as this December, and today, 
only one human being has bothered to sign on: "We 
need you desperately. Hang in there." The phone 
seldom rings, and the blonde receptionist watches 
the empty lobby with bored eyes. When Sam Steiger 
was operating up here as Mecham's brain trust, he 
alone averaged about sixty to one hundred phone 
messages a day. 

The dead lobby shouts the ultimate terror for a 
politician—loss of power. This is a business where 
silent phones and empty couches suggest impo- 
tency and doom. In Arthur Miller's "Death of a 
Salesman," the problem of losing public favor is 
briefly expressed: "And when they stop smiling 
back, that's an earthquake." 


They have stopped smiling back. 

Here at the epicenter of the quake, there is ap¬ 
parent torpor. All weekend, Mecham has domi¬ 
nated CNN news, popped up on network broad¬ 
casts and generally been the basic fodder of Ameri¬ 
can media. The Atlanta Consti-tution, a newspaper 
hailing from the great state where Leo Frank was 
lynched and where Martin Luther King learned as a 
man he was supposed to be a boy, has demanded 
Mecham be removed from office, not because he is a 
problem for Arizona, but because he is deemed an 
embarrassment for the entire nation. 

From the excitement in the media, one would 
expect this lobby to be filled with angry peasants 
armed with clubs and scythes come to slay the king. 
But on the coffee table by the couches lies not a bill 
of indictment but a bound copy of Arizona Highzvays, 
an issue two months out of date, as it happens. 

Arizona's governors have traditionally been 
like British monarchs—pointless hacks of dubious 
intellect gathering dust like old trophies, and with 
no apparent function except to run for office. Some¬ 
how Mecham may have failed to satisfy even this 
historically low standard of performance. 

On the first floor of the building in the big public 
lobby, two black men are hanging another art ex¬ 
hibit, a favorite cultural habit in the West Wing of 
the Capitol. The show consists of tempera paintings 
and crayon drawings from the Phoenix grade 
schools. Most are about a man now dead almost 
twenty years. Dr. Martin Luther King. The men 
have blank, passive faces as they nail them up. One 
shows King alone between two buildings and two 
water fountains, one set labeled white, the other 
black. Another shows King between a church la¬ 
beled white and one labeled black. When Evan 
Mecham first ran for office, such things existed. 
Now they are oddments of the past taught to chil¬ 
dren and then rendered as art. One work shows 
King with the inscription, "I saved the black, and the 
white, too." 

The men put up another one; the sound of ham¬ 
mers hitting nails echoes through the empty wing. 
Florence Mecham, the governor's wife, walks past 
surrounded by sturdy-looking men in suits. The 
drawing says, "Martin Luther King brought Civil 
Rights and peace and he never did fight for his 
rights but he went to prisen and he was a preacher 
The End." 

Someday historians will amuse themselves with 
journal articles on how a man murdered two dec¬ 
ades ago rose from the dead in a state that is two 
percent black and became a mortal threat to a sitting 
governor who, for reasons only he can comprehend, 
seems to think Martin Luther King was a Commu¬ 
nist. Of course, no one will read those scholarly ar¬ 
ticles, and perhaps few will even remember Evan 
Mecham. It will all be dust and detail, a part of a 
small footnote in a text about the strange days when 
Arizona recalled or impeached a governor and then 
returned to its normal task of sacking the best piece 
of earth in the Southwest. 

Out in the plaza between the House and Senate 
buildings (two works of architecture possibly pos¬ 
ing a more serious scandal than the Mecham ad¬ 
ministration), a dozen or so supporters of the gover¬ 
nor gather with placards. Upstairs in the third floor 
lobby of the House, maybe three or four dozen more 
supporters with bumper stickers plastered across 
their shirts and blouses—mainly blouses—sur- 


September, 1986. Burton 
Barr crushed in Republican 
primary by Evan Mecham. 


September, 1986, Carolyn 
Warner wins Democratic 
primary. 


September. 1986, Bill Schulz 
re-enters governor s race as 
independent candidate. 


November, 1986. Evan Mecham 
elected governor ot Arizona. 
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round a television and await the 

speech. 

The east end of the plaza is a park¬ 
ing lot for television vans, and there 
are more cameras than regular voters. 
This is the classic media event, one 
that will fill the screen but barely takes 
up a corner of the plaza. 

According to the morning Arizona 
Republic —after the successful recall 
petition campaign, after the flap over 
the Martin Luther King holiday, after 
the language lesson on the proper us¬ 
age of the term "pickaninny," after the 
desertion by his own party members, 
after the indictment of key aide Sam 
Steiger for extortion, after the revela¬ 
tion of the Wolfson loan, after six in¬ 
dictments, after a year of this on al¬ 
most a daily basis—twenty-seven per¬ 
cent of the citizens of Arizona still 
support him. In short, Evan Mecham 
has found the irreducible mass of 
people who will vote for him no mat¬ 
ter what, and given the historic reluc¬ 
tance of his fellow citizens to admit to 
this fact (an undercount of his previ¬ 
ous election efforts ran about ten per¬ 
cent), it seems likely the governor still 
holds the votes of about a third of the 
electorate. 

It is difficult to say just who these 
people are. The ones in the plaza are 
dressed in cheap clothes and given to 
shouting slogans and hoisting home¬ 
made signs. They are the people of 
any small demonstration, and their 
shrillness is not remarkably different 
from similar groups touting gay rights 
or denouncing American foreign pol¬ 
icy in Central America. They are 
people who love the theatrical possi¬ 
bilities of life. One large signs says, 
"BE A RECALL BUSTER," and hosts 
the international circle and slash sym¬ 
bol that means "Don't do it." A banner 
announces, "We're right behind ya, 
Ev." A more spiritual message ad¬ 
vises, "Psalm 35 — Mr. Corbin, God is 
watching you." At least since the 
Know-Nothings of the 1840s (who 
tried to save the Republic from for¬ 
eigners and Roman Catholics), there 
has always been a profitable politics of 
resentment and anger in this nation. 
This seems to be the latest installment 
in this tradition. 

The supporters in the plaza are the 
people easily dismissed by the edu¬ 
cated, the kind who show up at events 
like today's with Bibles under their 
arms. These people have not seen a lot 
of hot tubs and ski vacations. They 
tend to smile a lot and preach rather 
than converse. They are the Ameri¬ 
cans that the booms and episodes of 
prosperity always seem to miss. In 
short, they are voters if you field a can¬ 
didate like Evan Mecham. 


If the governor has achieved noth¬ 
ing else, he has brought two blocks of 
people into the democratic system 
that usually sit it out—the folks who 
vote for him and the folks who regis¬ 
tered so they can vote him out. Evan 
Mecham has been a one-man voter 
registration drive. 

The cameras zero in on them like 
hungry sharks, the faces press up 
against the lenses, and the evening 
news will blossom with a collage of 
placards and voices and angry eyes 
with subtitles floating across the 
screen saying "Mecham Supporter." 
The people in the plaza all seem to see 
a media conspiracy against Evan 
Mecham, but now, given their chance 
for fifteen minutes of promised celeb¬ 
rity, they embrace the blank eye of the 
camera like an old friend. When the 
crews move to a different part of the 
plaza, the supporters grab their plac¬ 
ards and race over to crowd into 
camera's view. 

Around 12:30, the governor walks 
into the building, flanked by body¬ 
guards. He looks very small and frag¬ 
ile and wears the smile of a man at 
peace with his God and at war with 
the world. His handful of supporters 
shout encouragement, and then an 
elevator whisks him upstairs for his 
State of the State message. The plaza 
breaks down, the press and placard 
bearers spin off into little clumps that 
dot the expanse of cement. 

Soon Mecham's voice emerges 
from a ghetto blaster flanked by his 
supporters. His words about educa¬ 
tion, health, the budget and other mat¬ 
ters of state practically put everyone to 
sleep. The Capitol police stand around 
joking and smiling, children skip and 
run, and beds of savagely pruned rose 
bushes await the promise of spring. 
No one seems to be listening to the 
man who for a year has obsessed the 
press and a lot of the population. 

Finally, the address ends, legisla¬ 
tors stream out, each with a red carna¬ 
tion in the lapel, and television crews 
crank up again for the instant reaction 
interview. The governor never 
emerges—he slips out a back door. 

About a half dozen women stand 
with a banner of support and they sing 
the same song over and over: 


Oh, we love Ev, 

Oh, yes we do. 

When you're not here 
We're so blue. 


One woman dressed in black shouts, 
"What harm has he done?" There is no 
reply, just the voices singing. □ 


—Charles Bowden 


f— 

January, 1987, Mecham 
rescinds Marlin Luther King 
Jr. holiday. 


March, 1987, Mecham 
declares Phoenix columnist 
Jim Kolbe a “non-person.’’ 


March, 1987, Mecham 
blames high divorce rates on 
working mothers. 


May, 1987, a recall office 
opens in Phoenix with $50,000 
and 7,000 volunteers. 
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Sam Steiger, fifty-eight, cflwc to Arizona 
from New York, via the Korean War and a 
Silver Star. He served as a Republican in 
the state senate, and as a Congressman in 
Washington. He ran for governor as a Lib¬ 
ertarian in 1982, and in 1986 helped elect 
Mecham governor. As one of Mecham s 
top aides , Steiger left the administration 
after being charged in October with extor¬ 
tion. Sitting in his Phoenix office , he is 
ver D relaxed as he reclines with pipe in 
hand, gaudy tie streaming down his shirt 
between his suspenders. He figures his 
lawyers will cost him forty grand and he 
will beat the indictment. He seems uncon¬ 
cerned about his legal problems, his bills, 
his exit from the Mecham administration. 
But Steiger has always relished being the 
maverick who says things others will not 
utter he makes a point of mentioning a 
favorite pair of cowboy boots fashioned 
from iguana skins. Norma Code and 
Charles Bowden interviewed Steiger for 
two days in Januan/. 

Donna Carlson, another former 
echam insider, quoted you as saying 
during the 1986 gubernatorial cam- 
P a ign: VVe just might get the little 


S.O.B. elected." So how'd a guy like 
you did get involved with Mecham in 
the first place? 

Steiger: We were not great social 
friends [chuckle]; we didn't move in 
the same circles. But 1 served with him 
in the legislature, and he used to send 
me Christmas cards and stuff. And it 
was the only war available. I'd been 
out of it quite awhile, and the political 
contest was fun. But I guess you'd 
almost have to be afflicted to under¬ 
stand—it's an addiction. It's like 
booze or anything else. You start 
drinkin' again, and there it is. 


CM: Once you got on board the cam¬ 
paign, was it your idea to refuse en¬ 
dorsement by the Phoenix newspa¬ 
pers, the Republic and Gazette ? 

Steiger: Oh, yeah. I really had a hard 
time sellin' that one. Evan thought he 
was gonna get endorsed, or that he 
had a chance to. I said, if you were the 
only candidate you wouldn't get en¬ 
dorsed. I just told him: you wanna 
show your contempt for the paper. 



that's a good way to do it. It worked 
for a couple of days, and that's all it 
was designed for. But Pat Murphy, the 
R&G publisher, never forgave him. 

Course, Murphy wasn't going to 
forgive him anyway. You gotta under¬ 
stand, there's a great analogy between 
Murphy and Mecham. They're both 
surprise holders of their office; they're 
both inadequate for the office. 
Murphy's an administrative disaster 
with a minimum of journalistic talent. 
He's achieved whatever he's achieved 
through political gymnastics. He is 
held in great contempt by his employ¬ 
ees, and he feels besieged. Now re¬ 
member, this was his first statewide 
election, and in the gubernatorial pri¬ 
mary he backed two losers. And in the 
general he went for Warner. So he 
took it as a personal affront, and he 
was determined to prove he was right, 
that Mecham shouldn't be governor. 

Mecham's not adequate in the 
conventional sense. A governor can 
set a tone he wants, but the big thing 
is, he has to be palatable, he has to be 
publicly acceptable. And Mecham 
honestly believed you didn't need to 
do any of that, that that was nonsense, 
that any time wasted on appearance or 
form was a waste of time. And he 
honestly believed he was being 
abused by the press, so that became 
his personal crutch. 

CM: What do you think his election 
represents? 

Steiger: I think he was saying things 
that a lot of people in Arizona wanted 
to hear, that's all. He reflects a bigger 
portion of the electorate than most 
people are aware of. I think his sup¬ 
port is still somewhere around thirty 
percent, solid. 

I'm not one for research, but I did 
go back and look at his prior cam¬ 
paigns. And he always ran remarka¬ 
bly close to ten to twelve percent 
ahead of the polls—always. And my 
rationale for that was that it was al¬ 
ways socially unacceptable in many 
circles to tell anybody you were vot¬ 
ing for Mecham. And so ten to twelve 
percent of the people polled would lie 
about who they were going to vote for. 
So I said that if he ever broke thirty 
percent in the polls, he was gonna 
win. He had it two weeks before the 
election, maybe three. 

And this was even though 
Mecham used to horrify me by some 
of the things he used to say during the 
campaign, like, "Oh, yeah, my brother 
works illegals up in Idaho all the 
time." I said that's great Evan. Now 
you're going to get your brother 
busted. Good work. "They won't read 
that up in Idaho," he said. Right. 


Steiger: Yeah, and I'll tell you what. 
Of all the travesties in this whole 
thing—the idea of branding Willard 
Mecham as a criminal is like beating 
up on a Pekinese dog. To me, it shows 
the intensity of the determination that 
they're going to rid themselves of this 
guy [Evan] one way or the other. 

CM: But where does Murphy derive 
this alleged clout you keep speaking 
of? You guys did awfully well with 
the voters by campaigning against the 
Republic and Gazette. 

Steiger: Yeah, I understand that. I 
think from now on, any endorsement 
by the R&G is going to be a problem 
for anybody. But Corbin comes from 
the old school—he's one of the few 
single-digit-IQ officeholders in the 
United States. He is not famous for his 
quickness of intellect. 

CM: So your scenario is that Corbin 
went along with Murphy. What's 
Murphy going to give Corbin? 

Steiger: He's going to protect him in 
the paper, that's all. 

CM: Isn't there somebody else more 
important for Corbin to "make book" 
with, as you put it? 

Steiger: Corbin has already ripped the 
sheets with the Republican Party, 
when he went after [Richard] Kleindi- 
enst, got Kleindienst disbarred again, 
after he'd already paid the price. He 
can't raise money in normal Republi¬ 
can channels now. He uses [Rep. Jim[ 
Skelly and [Sen.l Tony West to raise 
money for him. And [Charles] 
Keating. He has a few allies like that, 
and he hasn't had any opposition be¬ 
cause he's been pretty careful. You 
know, he hasn't taken on anybody 
since Kleindienst. He hasn't done a lot 
of things. Nobody's ever challenged 
him on that stuff. He can't do what 
he's doing [with Mecham] without 
having some kind of commitment to 
be protected. 

Somebody asked me, "Isn't that a 
big conspiracy?" And I said, no, this 
isn't a conspiracy, that isn't how these 
things happen. Events bring it to a 
point where somebody says, "Well, 
could you get the governor for any¬ 
thing?" And he says, "Oh, yeah, you 
can always get somebody for some¬ 
thing." "Well, why don't you go get 
him?" "Well, I don't think I ought to 
do that." "Well, if you do. I'll take care 
of you." You know, something like 
that. I don't think there's a sealed deal 
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somewhere in somebody's safe-de¬ 
posit box. That isn't how those things 
work. 

CM: Does the governor think they do 
work that way? A persecution com¬ 
plex is certainly part of his public im¬ 
age. 

Steiger: Yeah, 1 think maybe he be¬ 
lieves those things. Listen, how could 
you not be paranoid if you'd under¬ 
gone what he has? 

CM: Was the Mecham inner circle 
paranoid? 

Steiger: They were worried about 
bugs in the room, and I'd say, hey, you 


run the damn thing as if everything 
you say is being recorded. Don't 
worry about it. [Chief of Staff] Jim 
Colter, the governor, [top aides] Ray 
Russell and Edith Richardson. They 
were all worried about bugs. 

CM: Who'd they think would plant 
them? 

Steiger: Oh, they weren't sure. I think 
they were torn between DPS and the 
newspapers. 

CM: Is Mecham smart, setting aside 
this clown image he's got? How do 
you make millions selling Pontiacs 
unless you have a few brains? 

Steiger: He's much brighter than any¬ 
one gives him credit for. He is capable 
of original thought. His problem is 
he's so locked into dogma. Original 
thought dies when it confronts 
dogma. 

He's not stiff, he's not hard—he's 
pretty laid back, personally. But as I 
say, he's got these hangups that pre¬ 
vent much penetration. I think I got 


through maybe ten to fifteen percent 
of the time, as far as getting action. I 
don t think it was ever a lack of under¬ 
stand ing; it was just a rejection of 
whatever the concept was. If we went 
in as a group of three or four of us, 
which was the normal thing, three of 
them would be cheerleaders and I'd 
be the naysayer. I think they felt that 
was their proper role—to enforce his 
righteousness. 

His comfort level with me had 
nothing to do with ideology. I'm the 
guy who wants to legalize drugs. Try 
that one on Evan's piano! 

CM. Does he know how state govern¬ 
ment works? 


Steiger: Oh, yeah. It's not that compli¬ 
cated. In many ways he was the best- 
informed freshman governor we ever 
had. Mechanically, as far as the proc¬ 
ess and expenditures, I think he was 
much more aware than Babbitt was in 
his last year, because Babbitt honestly 
was not a detail person. Babbitt had 
people to do that. Well, I gotta tell you, 
Mecham would load himself down 
with minutiae. It's one thing to take 
home a lot of stuff, but it's another 
thing to read it [laughs]. He would 
work on the whole budget himself. 

CM: Doesn't he have any hobbies? 

Steiger: He's into that jogging, and 
he's a nut on flying. He's a good pilot. 
In fact, one of the tragedies of this 
thing is he has his own plane, and now 
he's planning to sell it. He needs the 
money. 

CM: Does he read much outside of 
budgets? 

Steiger: Oh, yeah, I think he reads a lot 
of what I call dogma—he's very big on 


Cleon Skousen. 

CM: What was it like to work in the 
Mecham administration, and go from 
having the world by the tail to every - 
thing shot to shit in less than one year? 

Steiger: If Mecham had been left to his 
own devices, I think he'd probably 
have been an adequate governor. As 
far as his basic instincts, I m con¬ 
vinced—and I'm not trying to ration¬ 
alize the decisions I might have made. 
He brought an awful lot of this on 
himself, there's no question about it. 
Also, I think it reached a point where 
he either was forced to or became so 
defensive that it fed on itself, and loy¬ 
alty became the prime requisite. Tal¬ 
ent was forgotten. His biggest prob¬ 
lem, it's interesting, was that he's sim¬ 
ply not capable of delegating. 

For example, one of his early con¬ 
cepts was that he wanted the Correc¬ 
tions Department to raise more food 
the way they did in the old days. Not 
so much because of the efficiency of it, 
but because he felt it was worthwhile 
having the inmates working. We have 
a very serious problem with the sys¬ 
tem. We got about a fifty to sixty per¬ 
cent idleness factor. So he'd tell me 
what he thought about it. I'd say, 
yeah, that's great, it's sellable politi¬ 
cally, and it makes sense, so let's go do 
it. So I tried to get [corrections director 
Sam] Lewis to do it, and of course get¬ 
ting Lewis to do anything if it wasn't 
his idea was a very big deal. So I 
would report [to Mecham] on how it 
was going and he would be dissatis¬ 
fied because it wasn't moving fast 
enough. Lewis then farmed it out for a 
study. And in the process the gover¬ 
nor got more impatient. So Lewis put 
it in as a budget request. [Mecham] got 
very dissatisfied with that, so finally 
he called Lewis in and said "Do it!" 
about six months after the fact. 

He takes notes all the time. He'd 
go back to the notes and see what he 
had told certain people to get done 
and what they'd done about it I n 
retrospect, there probably was no 
other way to do it. He so involved 
himself in minutiae that he had to 
write it down. 

Now the average chief executive 
would say, "I want these guys farm¬ 
ing, and somebody in his office like 
me would go get it done. Well, he 
wasn't willing to turn loose of it. He 
wanted to see the plan, he wanted to 
know how many people were going to 
be working it, he wanted to know 
what they were going to be growing, 
he wanted to know where they were 
going to be growing it. 

CM: Is Evan's inability to delegate 


normal with him, or was it an )nh<. r 
distrust of the state agencies? 

Steiger: I think it was part of him. y\ 
were at a meeting once, and his s ," 
called up to get him to okay the 
television jingle [for the Pontiac d . 
ership]. He played it for him over th 
phone. And I said, Evan, you haven't 
got time to fool with that. He 
amazed that I would even bring it Up . 
he thought it was very natural. He'd 
always done that. 

CM: Why was he so obsessed with the 

King holiday? 

Steiger: That, in my opinion, was a 
bum rap, in the sense that it was over¬ 
played and it was just a hook for 
people to despise him. 

In the campaign, he said half a 
dozen times he'd cancel the holiday. It 
wasn't a priority thing with him. I was 
with him the morning after the elec¬ 
tion, and he had a press conference 
and he lists the nine things he wants to 
do. Then he says, “All right, are there 
any questions?" He did not mention 
King. Some guy says, what about 
King, you gonna cancel the holiday? 
He says yes. And boom, he's been ac¬ 
cused that the first thing he did when 
he was in office was cancel the holi¬ 
day. 

Now, the fact is, he doesn't want 
a Martin Luther King holiday. He 
doesn't think it's justified. Oh, well, he 
believes he was a Communist. I think 
he buys into that. And I don't know if 
he would have vetoed a bill or not. 
The fact is, the legislature ought to 
decide this. They ought to catch hell 
over it. And that's one where the aver- 
age pol would have laughed it off, and 
would have said, “Sure, I'll sign the 
bill if it's the will of the people; I urge 
them to pass it if it's very important to 
them." 

He honestly believed he'd made 
his position clear, he felt no guilt about 
it, he'd been candid. I love this story: 
There's this guy from the Los Angeles 
Times who came in and did a story on 
Mecham and was told that Mecham 
had said some of his best friends are 
black. And so this reporter said, 
Name 'em," and he gave him three 
names. This reporter went to these 
three people's homes and they all said, 
You bet, he comes to our house. We 
go to his. Yes, we're his friends." 

He was so convinced of the appro¬ 
priateness of what he was doing, he 
felt it was demeaning to cater to what 
the media wanted him to do. 

CM: But didn't you want some dam¬ 
age control? 

Steiger: I will tell you that was one 1 
knew right from Day One there was 
no way to handle. He wasn't going to 
invite the holiday. It was discussed 
only in the most general terms. I re¬ 
member I did talk to him There's a 
Martin Luther King tree in the plaza 
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m j | him to go down there and do 
something on the holiday. And I think 
the local independent channel was the 
onh one that showed up. The papers 
didn't cover it. And so, I was wrong 
and he was right. 

C\l: Couldn't he have put the whole 
thing in Corbin's lap from the begin¬ 
ning—"bv declining to repeal the holi¬ 
day and forcing Corbin to take some 
action against him, if it was indeed il¬ 
legal? 

Steiger Oh, no. That would have been 
a public-relations stunt, and he just 
would not do that. He will not indulge 
in the conventional gymnastics of 
politics. And what he's proven is that 
vou have to to survive. 

CM: Does he see that yet? 

Steiger Oh, I don't think so. 

CM: So was Mecham surprised when 
these black leaders started denounc¬ 
ing him for the King holiday? 


Steiger Oh, I think he's surprised at 
all public statements that come out 
against him. He honestly believes 
they're misinformed, that they don' 
understand him. 

But if you want evidence of his 
mellowing, look at his attending the 
black churches and then stopping 
when it became a public matter. See, 
as long as it was just between him and 
that church, it was acceptable by his 
standards. If it became a public mat 
ter, he wasn't going to do it. His press 
secretary didn't even know he was 
going to the black churches, or that he 
went to synagogue. And his only re¬ 
quest on those was that the press not 
be notified that he was there. So that's 
a side of him that doesn't jibe with the 
"arrogant stiff" or whatever. 

CM: How often did you talk to him? 

Steiger: Oh, god, all the time. If I 
wasn t in there, he'd come down to 
my office. And the guy worked just an 
incredible number of hours. He was 
the typical new officeholder. He ac¬ 
cepted every speaking engagement 
Here was, to begin with. It was crazy, 
nd then he'd work all night at home, 
en he d get up at three and work. It 
T a e s icK He got physically run 
own..He had a cold he couldn't get 

i 0 ' ^ Went into pneumonia, and he 
ke Pt working. 

Did he have good staff? 

Ci 

* ,8Cr: No ' not really. He'd pick 
h(P 1 e was comfortable with, and 
not comfortable with many 
who h ^ S corn ^ )r t a ble with people 

^Phicau'nH 617 pr ° nounced philo ‘ 
with nc ^‘naes, he's comfortable 

h e ' s V< r y conservative people, and 

ortable with religious 


* eople. He did do some good things, 
as far as the agencies were concerned, 
that were overlooked. This Ted Wil¬ 
liams, the guy who runs Health, he's 
been m government, been in the state 
health department, been in the private 
sector in the health-provider end as a 
major executive in a health-insurance 
company, so it was a good mix. And 

V e s . J ack ' and he was head-and- 
shoulders the best candidate from the 
screening committee. There was never 
a question that he not be hired because 
he was black. And he wasn't hired be¬ 
cause he was black, either. 


CM: What about the charge that 
Mecham just packed the administra¬ 
tion with a bunch of Mormons? 

Steiger That isn't true. A very small 
percentage of the appointments were 
Mormon. But the rumor wasn't laid to 
rest; most people believe it. What are 
you going to do? Again, I don't want 
to paint him as some kind of a mar¬ 
tyred saint, but he reallv is a better 
person and would have made a better 
governor than anybodv now is giving 
him credit for. You gotta remember, 
the legislature was in total disarray 


last year in the absence of Burton Barr 
and, even more important, I think in 
the absence of Alfredo Gutierrez 

CM: How did those notorious ap¬ 
pointments happen, anyway^ I 
thought vou guys were supposed to 
check people out. 

Steiger I wasn't involved with the 
[Al] Rodriguez thing, but he met with 
Rodriguez and liked him. And they 
ran a DPS check on him and he came 
back clean. And he had a helluva war 
record. I don't know, you attach the 
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murder rap" on him in five seconds 
across the tube, and I suppose he 
comes across as some kind of thug or 
something, but he's not. That was a 
side of Evan I admired—he stayed 
with him long after everybody else 
would have thrown him to the wolves. 

CM: Bill Heuisler? 

Steiger: Well, Heuisler worked hard 
in the campaign, and he was going to 
get a job. One way to get a job with an 
administration is work in the cam¬ 
paign. That's not a mystery. 


CM: What did you think the Mecham 
administration could accomplish 
when you started? 

Steiger: I really thought Mecham was 
a very good thing to happen to the 
state. Our state government is badly 
bloated in many areas, and the con¬ 
cept to reduce government is one that 
I'm dedicated to. He was anxious to 
eliminate a lot of jobs that were unnec¬ 
essary and to combine efforts that 
were duplicated. And I said, hell, that 
sounds good to me. As far as I'm con¬ 
cerned, if you did away with state 
government, nobody would notice. 
But I knew more about government 
than the others did. You weren't going 
to take government back. Government 
sucks, you know, and the most you 


can hope to do is make it suck less. 

I happen to think, for example, the 
universities ought to be capped. I 
don't have any ax to grind with any of 
them personally. That a guy could be 
drawing a fairly comfortable salary as 
a professor and be writing a paper that 
he was going to sell on the market as a 
research project, or getting a grant to 
conduct a research project in addition 
to his salary, and teaching one day a 
week and being called a teaching pro¬ 
fessor—I think that's nonsense. 

I never was uncomfortable with 
his university posture, although it be¬ 
came personal. He saw rigid resis¬ 
tance to him as a personal thing, and 
that was unfortunate. When that hap¬ 
pens, he feels constrained to prove 
them wrong and forces the issue. You 
can make a lot more progress if you 
negotiate than if you go to combat, 
and if he felt he was being impugned 
personally, he would become combat- 


CM: When was the moment when you 
set your cup of coffee down and said, 
"This is out of control?" 

Steiger: It became pretty obvious that 
the tide was not gonna be turned by 
fall of last year. I don't think there was 
any one moment. I don't know that 
Evan understands even yet that every¬ 
thing has gone haywire. He is abso¬ 
lutely confident in what he does. He 


believes in the righteousness 

he does. It's very hard for mo P P 
to accept that, but that is i t 

and his weakness, maybe 

weakness. were 

When was it obvious thimg 

out of control? Oh, probably when 

Republican legislators began g 
PUb ^tc:"^30Clubin 

Scottsdale, probably las ^ e P^ e en 
Those are guys, men only, betw^ 
twenty and thirty who are nc j 

,00 percent yuppie, ^ y ^ , 

business-oriented. 1 went 

gave a speech, and then them 

questions. Now every one 
ought to have been at least tact 
Mecham supporters. They didn t just 
dislike Mecham. They hate 
mean they were violent, really, 
incredible to me. This is essentially a 
group that leans on form w a 
of car they drive, what kind o c ° 
they wear. And they were offended by 
Mecham, because they felt he ma e 
the state look second-rate. 

CM: But those guys were Barr people 
from the beginning. 

Steiger: Barr was acceptable, he had 
the establishment stamp of approval, 
and he delivered to the establishment, 
so he was eminently acceptable. 

And that's when I knew the ball- 








game was over, if these guys are that 
down on him.... I went bat f and t,,u 
Evan. And he said, well, we'll ha 
work harder with them. 7her 
back to what he was doing 
it. Whatever the cause, it becanu 
parent that he was not going to be £ 
dally acceptable to the people wh (J 
counted, and those kind of p e0 p| ( . 
don't swim upstream. They see hi s 
morality as offensive, his public mo¬ 
ralities, all of that. 

CM: When did you start to take recall 
seriously? 

Steiger: I was convinced that he'd win 
the recall if there was one. Simply be¬ 
cause there was a very simple way to 
win it—jost get three people in the 
contest, or four. Listen, I'm not con¬ 
vinced yet that he'd lose—1 think he's 
gonna be impeached. I think the 
legislature's attitude is very simply, 
"If I've gotta go. I'm going to take that 
son-of-a-bitch with me.'' They're get¬ 
ting heat. The people who are 
Mecham supporters are the kind of 
people who will call up the legislator 
at night at his home and say, I'm going 
to get you, you so-and-so. You get ten 
of those and you begin to think it's a 
groundswell or something. 

CM: Did the governor change very 
much as the feeling of being under 
siege just mounted? 
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CM: What other political concessions 
came along? 


Steiger: His whole tone with the legis¬ 
lature. He'd call them in at the drop of 
a hat and deal with them, where ini¬ 
tially he didn't. 


CM: But there's even a split between 
Mecham and the conservative faction 
of the legislature that should have 
been his natural ally. 

Steiger: Yeah. I think they all felt 
slighted. Evan would tend to forget 
that he should consult with them. 


CM: There are also stories about him 
losing his temper in meetings with 
legislators. 

Steiger: Well, I've seen him get angry 
and slap the desk. But they don't 
know what angry is. 

CM: And those stories grew into the 
stories of him talking to God as if He 
were sitting right there in his office. 

Steiger: Well, that's not quite right. 
Although he did have a closer rela¬ 
tionship with our Maker than most 
people [chuckle]. 


CM: How would that manifest itself? 


Steiger: In great confidence about 
things that he shouldn't have been 
confident about. I always would as¬ 
sume that he felt it was appropriate 
because he had some kind of divine 
guidance on the matter. 


CM: You've said you think Mecham 
still believes he will overcome. But do 
you think he's finished? 


Steiger: I tell you, 1 think the obstruc¬ 
tion of justice thing [on the alleged Lee 
Watkins death threat against Donna 


Steiger: Actually, no. He was much 
more willing to compromise, and he'd 
make what were essentially political 
concessions. The perception was that 
he was becoming more rigid, and that 
wasn't the case. 

CM: As with the King observance? 

Steiger Yeah. He felt the best thing for 
the state and for him was to have a 
referendum. He felt that was the thing 
the legislature could live with, and he 
was convinced it would go down 
overwhelmingly. But it was perceived 
by the people with the most concern 
about it as an anti-King holiday posi¬ 
tion. So he just sort of stayed out of it, 
and declared the Sunday observance. 
We talked about it for about three 
months. It wasn't one of those things 
he jumped on. He kept saying, it'll go 
away, it'll go away. I kept saying, no it 
won't, no it won't. 


Carlson] is the heaviest thing they 
have. You're going to get an impeach¬ 
ment, anyway. 

Did you hear the solution from his 
lawyers? They're going to run 
Horence [Mrs. Mecham] in the recall. I 
wouldn't think she'd run, though. She 
has some kind of image as a dowdy 
housewife, and that's really unfair. 
She s really a neat lady. I've always 
remembered Florence fondly for this 
function a long time ago when I hap¬ 
pened to be sitting next to her. Barry 
Goldwater walked in, and everyone 
stood up and cheered; he was the 
speaker. And she poked me and she 
said, "Huh. You'd think it was Rock 
Hudson." 


CM: Are there any anecdotes like that 
about Evan himself? Is he a warm and 
humorous person at all? 

Steiger: No, not really. He would ask 
me, so I'd feed him some jokes he 
could use, and other people did, too. 
He is not without humor, but his pub¬ 
lic persona is not that different from 
his private persona. 

CM: When you left the administra¬ 
tion, did he give you the gold watch, 
or what? 

Steiger: No, no [laughs]. Hey, by that 
time he was up to his hips in snakes 
himself. I feel sorry for him. I don't 


think anybody understands the price 
he's paid for whatever he's done, right 
or wrong. The price is inordinate. I 
think it's hurt him economically to an 
extent that nobody will know. The 
dealership's for sale, but he can't sell it 
because it's sold less cars than any 
other dealership in the United States 
or something, for its size. So it's a 
flawed dealership—just since his ad¬ 
ministration. And that's a high cash¬ 
flow demand business. He had 
amassed a lot of money, but I think a 
lot of it is going to bolster this effort. I 
bet he's in for a hundred grand [in 
legal bills] already. 

CM: What about emotionally? 
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Steiger: Oh, hell yes, it's hurt him. 
CM: He just seems so .... 


Steiger: Serene. 

CM: It's sort of like he's Alfred E. 
Neuman. It's always the same smile, 
no matter how many bullets are 
flying. 

Steiger: Honestly, I think a lot of that 
is his feeling that he is divinely in¬ 
spired, that he is in synch wit is 
God. I can't even speak to that, be¬ 
cause I've never had that feeling, u 
think that's a great source of strengt 
for him. His family is totally m sup¬ 
port of him. His serenity is founded on 
what he perceives as unjust attacks. 
I've never heard him whine. I've 
heard him announce what he'd like to 
do to certain people, but.... He believes 
that these outside sources are all re¬ 
sponsible for this, and that he s not 
responsible. 

CM: Is that a dangerous self-right- 
eousness? 

Steiger: I can see where you might feel 
that. But what that goes back to is his 
lack of pliability, and his lack of will¬ 
ingness to engage in the political 
dance. And, in a sense, you almost 
have to reluctantly admire that. He's 
going to go down with his ship. 

CM: Do you regret the last few 
months? Was it a learning experience? 

Steiger: I don't need any learning ex¬ 
periences. No, I was having fun. My 
regret, very candidly, is for Evan. I just 
think he's paying too big a price for 
whatever his sins are, perceived or 
otherwise. 

CM: What about the phone call you 
got nailed on? Was that odd? 

Steiger: Absolutely not. 1 would do it 
two or three times a month. My job 
was to keep the agencies in line, and if 
somebody was getting out of line, 1 
had to address it. And the parole 
board is a shambles. One of the rea¬ 
sons it's a shambles is because of this 
guy [Ron Johnsonl, and others like 
him. They're unprofessional. When 
you're dealing with a parole board, 
you're dealing with these people's 
[prisoners] lives. It was a disaster. 
They have a woman who's the chair¬ 
man who just simply isn't competent 
to be chairman, and she had fired the 
two previous executive directors who 
were there. Babbitt had put one of 
them in, and we'd put the other one 
there, to try to bring some order to the 
thing. These guys on the parole board 
have a $45,000-a-year job and they 
work about eleven days a month. I 
mean, it's nuts. But they have all this 
time to figure out scams and dodges. 
So I was upset with the whole board! 
not just with this Johnson guy. The 


thing Vd called him up on and Sfl]r i 
"Do it," was J needed his vote to pV 
tect the executive director 
was our appoint- 
dammit. And of course, the thj rv p 
bothers me is not only Corbin , ro] e r 
it, but his motivation and the lack . 
criticism he's gotten for it. That's,,, ! 
incredible to me. 

CM: Did you think the charge against 
you was just an effort to get you out of 
the government? 

Steiger: Oh, no question. I had discov¬ 
ered that Arizona had the most expen¬ 
sive attorney general's office on a p er - 
capita basis in the United States, and 
we also had the second-highest crime 
rate in the United States. And I found 
out that one of the reasons we do is we 
have the only exclusivity law still on 
the books, in which the AG's office is 
the only one that can represent the 
[state] agencies, by law. So I had the 
agency directors do memos on 
whether they would prefer the option 
of going to the private sector [for legal 
representation]. And that drove 
Corbin crazy. I mean, he was really 
like a mad dog on that thing. He just 
couldn't stand that. It was a turf thing. 

CM: Didn't you or Ev think twice 
about getting into a pissing match 
with a prosecutor? 

Steiger: No, it never occurred to me 
that that would be a problem. No, 1 
spent six years of my public life shoot¬ 
ing at an outfit called Emprise; that 
was a lot worse than Corbin, and it 
never bothered me. And they eventu¬ 
ally did my bankroll harm, but that's 
standard. Hell, no, it never occurred to 
me. Just like it never occurred to me 
that they would tape phone calls. 

CM: Did you ever get angry during all 
of this? 

Steiger: Nah, I never get angry. Shit, 
I'm a mellow fellow [laughs]. No, I 
think I was as much amused by it as 
anything. Because it really is like a 
comic opera. And the main figures are 
comic figures—all of them, not just 
Mecham. With all due respect to Greg, 
if you wanted a classic example of the 
political opportunist, and you sent to 
central casting, and they sent you any- 
one other than Greg Lunn, they'd be 
understating the character. 

CM: What's Mecham's role in the 
comic opera? 

Steiger: Oh, he's one of the leads. So 
Murphy. Corbin's a spear carrier A v 
the legislature? The chorus. Hah hah 


CM: Lunn did do his Mecham critic^ 
ing before it was totally fashionable 

Steiger: No, no, you don't uru ^ r , 
stand. By that time he was conviu a ^ 
that it was fashionable, and the o* 1 
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Steiger In many cases, yes. 


CM: So if Mecham folks do turn Re¬ 
publican legislators out of office, are 
they replaced with Democrats? 


thin? Y ou can give him points for is 
that he had more perception than the 
other guys. 

] think it will hurt him in 1988. But 
then, I can't read Pima County. Who 
n ^ad Pima County? I don't know 
that he will lose, but 1 do know he will 
ay a price. Many of the Mecham 
people are very unforgiving. 

CM; Who is the basic Mecham sup¬ 
porter? 

Steiger: He's more generic than you'd 
think. It's not just the Bible-thumping, 
anti-abortionist type, but obviously he 
has those, too. An amazing number 
believe Mecham's had a raw deal. 
They may not even particularly like 
him, but they perceive him as having 
been treated unfairly. 


CM: What was his interest in the cam¬ 
paign? 


Steiger: You know, I never have fig¬ 
ured, honestly. My guess would be 
that he thought somewhere down the 
road it would be useful to him, if there 
were going to be some state bond is¬ 
sues. And my impression was they 
were fairly naive politically, the 
Wolfson people. I think they were 
very sophisticated as far as bond is¬ 
sues and financial markets, but for 
that kind of money, if they expected 
something, they should have asked it 
up front. And I'm virtually certain 
they didn't. 
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CM: Back in the old days when you 
were running, did politicians just have 
an envelope, not a system [for finance 
reporting]? 

Steiger Naw, that's not true. We al¬ 
ways thought it was very elaborate 
then. Proposition 200 has com¬ 
pounded the problem because of the 
rules, but the reporting has always 
been pretty complex. 

CM: Did you diligently go through 
these reports you signed? 

Steiger No, never looked at them. I 
don't know anybody who did. You 
can't! Shit, you gotta have somebody 
you trust, and you say, "Do it." 

CM: When did you first know of the 
[Barry] Wolfson loan? 

Steiger: Well, during the campaign. 
You know, it was always talked about 
as a "'line of credit" the campaign 
could draw on. That was my under¬ 
standing. 

CM: Why wasn't it reported? 

Steiger: What they tell me is, they 
didn't report any of the lendors, they 
^ported all the amounts. 


CM: Do you know Wolfson? 

Steiger: I met him during the cam¬ 
paign. He's found a good thing and 
e s milked it. Listen, he had a marvel- 
0us thing going. He's a genius. He had 
this thing where they did these IDA 
°nds for low-cost housing, and they 
g () t the money and invested it two 
Percent higher than it was costing 
< m ar| d didn't build. And it was le- 
82’ My only rc-gret is, I didn't think of 


CM: You probably read two or three 
news stories about the Mecham ad¬ 
ministration. And none of them really 
tell you what it's like in there. They're 
all "he said Japanese have round 
eyes." 

Steiger: I gotta tell you, the pickan¬ 
inny thing, the round eyes, the Chris¬ 
tian nation thing—Babbitt could have 
said any one of them—it's in the deliv¬ 
ery or whatever—and not been identi¬ 
fied as a racist. The problem is that 
Mecham was perceived as a racist 
going in, and these just served to un¬ 
derline that. He honestly doesn't be¬ 
lieve he's a racist, doesn't believe he 
discriminates. That I can tell you. I 


think, given his culture, he's probably 
more tolerant than we have a right to 
expect. 

CM: When the pickaninny-type com¬ 
ments came out, what was the reaction 
in the office? Did you all groan? 

Steiger: Oh, no. No, no. In fact, I used 
to get on him the most about his rela¬ 
tion with the legislature. I use to point 
out that was an exercise he had to go 
through. He just had to make conces¬ 
sions, he had to consult, he had to 
stroke. And that was really difficult. 
He didn't want to do that. 

I didn't do much with the obvious 
political stuff [like the comments] be- 
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cause you just weren't going to handle 
it. In the first place, by that time, it 
didn't matter what he said or wrote 
because people were going to be pe¬ 
rusing it for that kind of thing. And he 
was going to come up with that kind 
of [controversial comment], no matter 
what. 

CM: So, if the King issue and the pick¬ 
aninny comment weren't real issues, 
were there any you thought were real? 

Steiger: I think he was the issue. Look 
what Babbitt overcame, in terms of the 
gambling charge, the excessive travel, 
union busting, troops against the 
strikers, little girl shot. Of course that s 
the way things go when the media 
thinks you're an okay guy. And most 
politicians understand that, and they 
develop a rapport with the media, 
which Mecham simply refused to do. 

CM: How can a guy be in public life 
twenty-five years and not learn what 
most politicians know? 

Steiger: Wait a minute. The lesson that 
he had learned in November of '86 
was that you didn't need the media to 
win. What he didn't understand is 
that he did need it to survive. 

CM: What did you tell the governor 
when he declared [Gazette columnist) 
John Kolbe a nonperson? 

Steiger: I told him that was just the 
dumbest thing you could have done; 
you just elevated him. It's a 
columnist's wet dream, is exactly 
what I told him. 

CM: The guy's got a genius for putting 
his foot in his mouth. 

Steiger: Sure, and 1 don't even have a 
problem with them using it. My prob¬ 
lem is that you don't know that we 
have some very good people running 
the state agencies, that you don't 
know that he took all the [state) cars 
away from the people who shouldn't 
have them, that you don't know those 
kind of things. And I don't think 
they're major either, but if you're 
going to show the one side, you've got 
to show the other side. 

CM: When Mecham went on Koppel's 
Nightline , was he coached for hours? 
How did that work? 

Steiger: I was dead against that from 
Day One. I begged him not to do it. 
No, absolutely not, no rehearsals or 
anything. Because "he doesn't need * 
it." He says. I tried to get him—there's 
some executive, how-to-deal-with- 
Sixty Minutes , professional outfit on 
how to handle hostile TV interviews. 
And they coach you. I got him to let 
[press aide] Bellus do it, but Mecham 
wouldn't do it. I put Bellus in the 
package 'cuz they would do two for 
the price of one. And he just flat 


wouldn t do it. That was long bw, r 
Koppel or anyth.ng else th (Jf 
way back in March or April. 

CM: You were against the Sixty 
utes interview, too? 

Steiger: Oh, yeah, absolutely Abso¬ 
lutely. But I think he really enjoys it 
and I think he believes he can joust 
with them. In fact, [Morley] Safer in¬ 
terviewed in Mecham's office. So none 
of us were there. We weren't pacing 
around; when you're laying on the 
floor, you can't fall out of bed. What 
can they do to you? And then it didn't 
matter [chuckles]. But he came out, 
and he thought he'd done great. So I 
said, well, what did he ask you, and he 
told me, he asked me about the homo¬ 
sexuals, he asked me about the pick¬ 
aninnies, he asked me about my view 
on abortion. And I said, oh, yeah, 1 bet 
you really handled him [laughsl. 

He killed Koppel, though. I will 
tell you, I didn't talk to him after that 
one. By the time I got to him, it w'as 
two days later. I wasn't going to watch 
it, but when 1 saw it, Mecham did so 
much better than I thought he would 
do. I thought Koppel blew it. And then 
when he held him over to try to nail 
him again, he was nailing him on the 
wrong thing—homosexuals. 

I said, Evan, all you had to say 
was, "I don't approve of the homosex¬ 
ual lifestyle, but I'm not engaged in a 
witchhunt, and I haven't done any¬ 
thing about removing homosexuals 
from state government." But he 
danced, he danced around it. He told 
Koppel, "Let's get back to something 
positive." 

CM: Was there a witchhunt against 
homosexuals in state government? I 
heard people were worried about 
being called in for interviews and 
asked, "Are you married?" 

Steiger: I don't think so. I never heard , 

of a single incidence, and I had ] 

twenty-three agencies, and nobody i 

ever said, "You want me to get the l 

homosexuals, or what do I do?" It was , 

never raised. I was at every cabinet \ 

meeting; it was never raised. I never j 

heard it. 1 

t 

CM: When Goldwater came out and ] 

said he should resign, what was the i 

reaction? Did you know it was coni- s 

ing? 

t 

Steiger: Evan just dismissed it as I 

something that Barry had thrown out 
without giving it a whole lot ot 1 

thought. Goldwater probably felt that 
way, but it really wasn't important t 

because Evan didn't think he should n 

resign. t 

I thought it was of more signiti- v 

cance, but I didn't see am profit in h 

belaboring it. 1 didn't see any action t< 

that could be taken to remedy it. The Li 

problem was that everything like that 
was pretty superficial. We were trying 
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to focus on what was really happening 
[in state government], the fact that all 
the [state] cars weren't getting turned 
in that were supposed to get turned in. 

CM: Didn't anybody call Goldwater? 

Steiger: Not that I know of. I didn't 
call him. I'd been up to his house a 
couple of times, just kind of at his re¬ 
quest to fill him in on what I thought 
was going on. I would tell him he 
[Mecham] was just like Barry, but he 
didn't do it as well. You know, Barry is 
pretty hardheaded, and he doesn't 
take advice very well. The difference 
with Barry was that he was a realist. 
He knew how to get along. And Evan 
honestly viewed any concessions to 
public image as being dishonest—sof¬ 
tening a phrase, or softening a stance 
in order to get along—an honest man 
didn't do that. 

I think Barry was hurt that he 
wasn't asked to be involved more, and 
1 know I was concerned about that. 1 
think I was the only one who was. 
And in fairness to the governor, there 
was a time problem. You forget what 
the demands are on a guy like 
Mecham, and he just didn't make 
time. 

CM: What about when Jim Kolbe 
started being mentioned as a possible 
recall candidate? 

Steiger: Nobody ever took that seri¬ 
ously, including me, because he was 
not electable. The Mecham people 
would have sent a taxi for Kolbe. 

CM: Essentially, you've been saying 
rich Republicans and successful Re¬ 
publicans are embarrassed by him. I'd 
like you to spell out what it is about 
him. Does he wear cheap suits? What? 

Steiger: No, I think it's his apparent 
gaucheness, the fact that he is obvi¬ 
ously not socially sophisticated. I'm 
no cheerleader, but he would not be 
unpresentable. But he has the image of 
being unpresentable. If you read the 
Arizona Republic every day for the last 
year, you would not want to recall 
Mecham, you would want to lynch 
him or shoot him. And I didn't think 
that could penetrate as much as it has. 
Especially since he is good on his feet, 
h it's not a prepared speech and he's 
speaking in his own vocabulary. 

People like him when he talks to 
them. I had the Planned Parenthood 
la dies in there. He didn't want to see 
ern rnuch, but I said he had to see 'em. 
They came out, and one gal said, 
Well, he's no monster." You know, 
they expected some kind of raving 
rnan iac. See, if he could have been 
taken in that context—"I don't agree 
J^ith him, but he's okay"—I would 
ave no problem. I have no problem 
May with people who say, "I don't 
1 e his ideas. Philosophically he's 
^ ts ; or he's wrong." But the image 
at's been portrayed—the Ncander- 


al limping through modern soci¬ 
ety—is just not right. 

CM: Even Babbitt said durme the 
transition that he and Mecham had 
been friendly enough. 

Steiger. Yeah. Even Jesse Jackson. He 
flew to Window Rock with Evan when 
they installed | Peter] MacDonald as 
chairman. And 1 was up there with 
him, and 1 just asked, "Well, Rever¬ 
end how did you like the governor?" 
And he said, "You know, he's fine We 
got along real well. I was amazed." 
but then of course, he went right out 
and announced what a racist Mecham 
Was ' cuzhe can't tell his constituency 


that hey, this guy ain't bad. Cool it, 
brother. 

He said [to me], "No, he really 
seemed anxious to learn." I said, "I 
don't think he was learning, I think he 
was teaching. Reverend." He said, 
"You might be right." 

CM: Those tabloids he used to mail 
around—did you think those were a 
good idea? 

Steiger: 1 never was comfortable with 
them, because I didn't think they were 
well done. I think the concept wasn't 
bad, but I was concerned about just 
the simple quality of them. He really 
believes he's a publisher and that he 


knows a great deal about the newspa¬ 
per business. I don't think he knows as 
much as he thinks he does. He did the 
layout on those campaign things him¬ 
self! He'd be down there all night lay¬ 
ing them out, cutting and pasting. He 
wrote half of it. He probably wrote the 
headlines. 

CM: I understand that, but doesn't 
there come a point when you sit there 
and watch these crappy tabloids being 
made, you've got pickaninny com¬ 
ments flying around, you've got 
people walking in with "Queer Ed 
Buck" bumper stickers, and you just 
have to say, "This shit's going to kill 
us?" To put a fine point on it. 



Healthy People 
Give You Chickens. 


That bit of wisdom is supposed to have come from 
an old Chinese fable. We tell the story because it helps to 
explain what today's Health Maintenance Organizations 
are all about. 

It seems that in ancient China, the people would 
stop by the home of the village healer every day and share 
the fruits of their labor—a chicken, some rice, whatever 
they had. 

If they got sick, they couldn’t work. The healer went 
hungry. 

That story points out the fundamental philosophy 
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treating illness quickly and effectively, but also from 
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the cost of their patients’ care. 
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and returning people to productivity as soon as possible. 
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Steiger: You gotta understand that at 
my level, I'm in the middle of day-to- 
day combat with personnel problems, 
with policy problems, and I'm seeing 
people all day long and each one's got 
a different problem. By the time I real¬ 
ized that the game with the newspa¬ 
pers, and with the pack mentality of 
the reporters, had been lost, it wasn't 
recoverable. Sure, that was my fault, 
because I probably was the one who 
should have been the most sensitive to 
it and I wasn't. I don't think the state 
would have come to an end if he'd 
served four years. And, of course, my 
other rationale was, it's good for the 
state to get shaken up, to have the old 
cutback a little, get some new players, 


take it away from the Old Guard. I like 
all of that, you know [chuckles], and 
that's what we were doing. 

CM: So no one ever wrote the memo, 
the John Dean memo, "there's a cancer 
in the presidency," meaning a cu¬ 
mulative thing—this is going to kill us 
unless we address it? Not you, not 
anyone? 


Steiger: No, that's right. No one ever 
did. And by the time I was convinced 
it was fatal, it was too late. He wasn't 
going to change his style. I don't think 
it would have made a difference. 


I was one of the ones who urged 
very strongly that he reduce his public 
appearances, and that he tend to busi 
ness and not be available. I preached 
that for a long time. In fact, I used to 
tell people that the two words I had 
the hardest time teaching him to use 
were "No comment." I said it s per¬ 
fectly acceptable, it's not a device. You 
don't want to comment on that, don t 
comment. Period. Hell, it was up to 
May or June before he ever used those 
two words. And then it became very 
apparent he could do it about three 
times, and the fourth time they asked 
him the same question he'd answer it. 
He didn't want them to think he didn't 
know the answer. 
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Rick Barrett 

POSITION: 

President/CEO, Intergroup of 
Arizona , a Health Maintenance 
Organization. 

BORN: 

In Tucson. Lived about a mile 
from his current home. 

WHY HE LEFT TUCSON: 

"Being born, raised, educated and 
living out your life in one place 
isn't the way it's done anymore." 

WHY HE CAME BACK: 

"It's home. The desert. You love it 
or you don't. I don't see how you 
can be indifferent to it." 

A HOBBY: 

Photography. Thought about 
turning pro, but decided to keep it 
a hobby, rather than something to 
work at for 40 years. 

HIS FIRST PHOTOGRAPH: 
Printed his first picture in the fifth 
grade, in his Cub Scout Den 
Mother's bathroom. 

ABOUT THE HOME HE'S 
BUILDING: 

He found the land when he was 
sixteen, "just driving around." 
Now, 25 years later, his subcon¬ 
tractors are unhappy because he 
insists on maintaining the desert 
land's integrity. The house will 
have a darkroom, so he can stay 
out of the bathroom. 

WHY HE ADVERTISES IN 
CITY MAGAZINE: 

"I like the magazine. I like the 
articles. I love the Senior Account 
Executive (his wife). But all that's 
not enough to get me to advertise 
in it. People subscribe to it, they 
buy it. City Magazine has great 
numbers.. .demographics and 
sales. That's why I advertise in it." 



Talk to a City Magazine account 
executive when you need to 
reach the city—293-1801. 
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CM: You been ba< k to < 
since you were surgically removed? 


Steiger It's like a tomb up th« 
calls me, and I get the f< < 
wants to talk to somebody P (0 pj’. 
don't talk to him anymore. Well, jp 
not hard to understand. I mean, he's 
stigmatized, so people don't want t 0 
have anything to do with him, on one 
end. And the people who support hi m 
and love him don't want to bother 
him. 

CM: Okay, so he's impeached, thrown 
out of office. Is it going to make any 
difference to the state a couple of years 
from now, or will it just be a small 
blip? 

Steiger: Let's say you're looking into 
Arizona; you're going to move here 
with a "clean industry"—that's al¬ 
ways the criteria, but I don't know 
why that should be such a big deal 
myself. And you say, well, I don't 
think that's a good place to go because 
they have unstable politics. Well, the 
fact is, you want unstable politics. 
Look at Louisiana. While they're not 
thriving, they didn't fall off in terms of 
people moving in there since Edwards 
went out. I don't think people avoided 
Louisiana because of Edmond Ed¬ 
wards. And he's the most visible com¬ 
parable governor. I guess my answer 
to you is, I don't think it matters much. 
I mean, we're going to survive, we're 
going to prosper, in spite of ourselves. 

The Steiger analysis of what's 
happened is the Republicans are 
going to be divided now, into pro- 
Mecham and anti-Mecham factions, 
for the foreseeable future. I will not 
live to see the end of that bitterness. It 
wouldn't matter if Joan of Arc was at 
the helm. I think people still perceive 
that there's only a handful of Mecham 
people, and that's wrong. Most of the 
Mecham people are activists by na¬ 
ture. They've been an important part 
of the party structure. 

CM: So that's it? The basic legacy will 
be confined to the party? 

Steiger: Oh, it'll be a long time before 
somebody like Evan gets elected 
again. From now on the people are 
going to turn to somebody who is 
viewed as a politician. 

CM: Despite all of this, the image you 
paint of Mecham isn't like Nixon in 
the final days—manic-depressive, se¬ 
cluding himself.... 

Steiger: No, he's not. That's a good 
analogy. It's not that at all. I think 
Nixon understood he had brought 
about his own undoing. And it both¬ 
ered him. Evan doesn't believe that 
You gotta remember, he's being rein¬ 
forced all the time by people who are 
telling him, we love you Ev, we're 
going to get them. Whoever the hell 
"them" is. □ 
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1 hey wear blue suits and red ties 
because this one day, January 15,1988, 
every member of the 1 louse has a pos¬ 
sible shot at a television interview. 
And they are a little jumpy, quick with 
the jokes, because they are now about 
to consider business that is not their 
normal notion of business. David 
Bartlett, Democrat from Tucson's East 
Side, explains: "It's one thing to raise 
taxes or deny help to a woman whose 
kids are starving to death. But to take 
away somebody's political job, that’s 
serious." 

In about two hours they'll have to 
tackle a different kind of deal—the 
impeachment ot Ciov. Evan Mecham. 
William French, the I louse's special 
counsel, will read his re port, and then 
they'll consider the report, for days or 
weeks. Finally, they'll vote whether to 
sack one of their own. 

The air sags with boredom. They 
are going to sit at their desks and be 
droned at like schoolkids while 
French reads through his document. 
Then they will go home tor the week 
end. Outside, squads ot television 
vans form a wall to the east ot the 
chamber, the antennae forming a hori¬ 
zon like a grove ot weird agaves. I he 
All,win Constitution is here, the /.os 
/liiye/cs Tirin'*, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Soci'iiincnto Bcc, plus every tag in Aii- 
zona. And network television. Once 
again the Mecham supporters are 
grossly outnumbered by the press. 

A couple ot young worn on in 
black T-shirts hold placards that state, 
••We Smell A Rat." 1 hey have clothes¬ 
pins on their noses. Everyone now is 
adept at the politics ot television In 
some ways, after a couple of decades 
of demonstrations, we have oban- 


Photo by John Annenno 

doned issues for images. The Mecham 
people have signs that spell America 
as "Amerika," a form previously pio¬ 
neered by Yippies in the sixties as a 
statement that the nation was going 
Fascist. A child holds a sign that 
boasts "Mecham Isn't Owned By the 
Establishment"—a term for rich and 
powerful popularized by leftist radi¬ 
cals in the sixties. 

When the cameras fire up and 
devour the handful of placard- carry¬ 
ing diehards, the group starts chant¬ 
ing, "The whole world is watchine " 

u 

The first time the whole world actu¬ 
ally was watching was at the Demo¬ 
cratic convention in l%8, when the 
Chicago police clubbed people in the 
streets and the cameras rolled, and the 
anti-war demonstrators chanted, "The 
whole world is watching." 

But it nothing else, the Mecham 
administration has given us a healthy 
dose of the bizarre. The pro-Mecham 
people are all white, and they are sur¬ 
rounded by plainclothes cops and 
Capitol cops, many of whom are 
black. One stands there attentively 
with tinted glasses, the radio ear¬ 
phone, the good suit—a perfect copy 
ot a Secret Service agent at work—and 
on his lapel is a fine cameo portrait of 
Dr Martin 1 uther King. The cop's face 
is as passive as a stone wall. 

In the West Wing of the Capitol, 
the childrens' portraits of Martin Lu¬ 
ther King stare quietly over the scene, 
and a man about fifty in a blue suit 
studies them. 11 is lapel pin states sim¬ 
ply, He Is Risen.' He is not pleased 
by the artwork. 

"Don't they have any negative 
ones." he snaps. "1 le was nothing but 
a rabblerouser, and he worked with 


Communists, and he was against the 
Vietnam war He shacked up with lots 
of women—and that's against the 
law." 

This day is Martin Luther King's 
birthday. We will have to wait until 
April to mark the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of his murder in Memphis, a 
town he was in to show support for a 
strike by garbage collectors. 

The governor's office on the ninth 
floor remains a virtual tomb. On the 
wall in a glass case are various letters 
from supporters. One, dated March 
17,1987, is from a sixth-grader with an 
idea for the governor: "1 have recently 
heard of your rescinding Martin Lu¬ 
ther King Day. That means we are 
short one holiday. So I have come up 
with an answer to that problem. Duke 
Dav celebrating John Wayne's Birth¬ 
day.../' 

Back at the plaza before the 
House, the session begins with French 
reading his text, essentially a long 
memo outlining, like a recipe book, 
possible ways to cook the governor's 
goose. The voice rolls across the 
mainly empty expanse from the 
speakers of a cheap ghetto blaster, and 
after a few minutes no one pays anv 
attention to it. Mecham's supporters 
clump together in a tight band of two 
or three dozen people. They look like 
circled wagons surrounded by hostile 
natives, in this instance a bank of tele¬ 
vision and still cameras. The voice 
tells of checks, loans, memos, receipts, 
of tiny moments that passed in dull 
offices but now assume major impor¬ 
tance. The documents themselves look 
frail compared to the task they must 
perform—taking out a sitting gover¬ 
nor. 

Huge public events often seem to 
hang on rather humdrum objects— 

W hitaker Chambers' pumpkin, the 
Watergate burglars' tape across a door 
lock. Innocent objects suddenly are 
magnified and examined and become 
possibly lethal weapons. 

On the west side of the building, 
an off-duty cop sits in a pickup with 
the radio blasting the speech. He 
wears a cowboy hat and idly strums 
an acoustic guitar. 

Alter about forty-five minutes, it 
ends. The legislators stream out of the 
chamber to be surrounded by televi¬ 
sion reporters seeking that perfect 
sound bite for live at five. The 
Mecham supporters return to their 
favorite tune, "We love you Ev.../' 

Ed Buck the millionaire power¬ 
house behind the recall movement, is 
snared by the cameras and talks to 
television crew after television crew. 

He looks thin and wears the regula¬ 
tion blue suit and red tie. A Mecham 
supporter veils, "He's the one who has 
broken the law. Sodom\ is illegal in 
Arizona." 

The whole w orld is watching. 

Amerika. J 

-Charles Bouxien 
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"When I first talked to Dr. Valerie Gale," s , 
told the crowd at last year s Knot, and v 
fundraiser, "l thought she was one rude bit ch *VN| 
cracked up in laughter. 

"Oh, I see you all know her. 


'alerie Gale, Ph.D., NaHonal Certify 

i •_ t-rvnrrll laHv .1 


selor, is one tough lady. When she fled! 
try-polluted New Jersey for the T U cs 0n d v 
eight years ago, she 'Started a personal cou„> 
practice from scratch, holding al fresco s ess i 0 ' 
hotel courtyards—therapy's version of the cir 
preacher-and making housecalls for $2.50 an hi " 
or anything offered, because she couldn't a ff 0td ' 
rent office space. 

Ignoring the snide remarks of other prof essi( , n 
als who saw her as a psychologist ambulance cha s , 
and a mockery to their profession, she kept her v/ 
sion focused and her feet moving, eventually b U j| d . 
ing a thriving private practice and becoming th e 
president and strong arm of Roots and Wings, I nc 
a non-profit organization that sponsors workshops 
and support groups to help people attain self- re . 


spect. 


Her clients call her Val, and she has helped re* 
build the lives of hundreds of incest victims, sexual 
offenders, multiple personalities, prisoners, alcohol¬ 
ics, drug addicts and anyone else who's been chew¬ 
ing on a platterfull of pain. No one gets turned away 
at Roots and Wings; people pay what they can. 

Recently this Back East Jewish Mother threw a 
Christmas party at her house for her clients, and she 
hands out her home phone number with ease. Rigid 
therapists would groan at such personal openness, 
but her positive results have finally earned her re¬ 
spect. She was honored in 1986, receiving the 
governor's award for Women Who Care, and the 
mayor's Outstanding Citizen award. Still, there are 
days she doesn't even earn two bucks. 


Val ushers a visitor into her split-level Catalina 
foothills home, talking nonstop. How are you? Are 
you hungry? No? I made lunch anyway.Tell me 
about yourself.... 

By her side is her three-month-old puppy, a 
charcoal gray bouvier lavished with gentle coos in a 
girlish voice. "I give Nicki all the love I couldn't give 
my own children," she says, petting him. Dressed in 
a owing turquoise dress, a leather conch belt and 

creamy black leather boots, Val is middle-aged pros¬ 
perity. ° 

She insists on the grand tour: Kachina dolls 
squat on coral- stained adobe shelves, southwestern 
prints and batiks on the walls. She moves from room 
. C rooiTl u hh aerobic quickness, stopping suddenly 
n mic bustle at the piano in the spacious living 
room. Humming, she whips through a song, h er 
anc s spanning the keyboard, head set back like 
‘ uv ^ P ra y er ' a v ision of pure pleasure. What song 
!fi 1S? t 1 don t know. I'm just making it up as I g° 
lo ng. I was a musical prodigy." 

Enough. C mon. The smile almost turns to a 
smirk. She's going to reveal a secret, one that hints 
i e wasn t always a joyride. Poised in front of her 
a room mirror, she begins the preparation. 

a wears a blemish. A large birthmark, deep 
purple and crimson, cuts a swath down the right 
S1 e o her face. When you meet her, you pretend 
n ° to not i ce - But it's so prominent, avoiding her 
gaze is worse than staring. It makes her look like an 
amateur pugilist who caught a left hook from 
u lammad Ali. The mark overshadows the attra^ 
ive green eyes; the quick smile set in a round ta^ 
framed by short blond hair. 

Fingers moving with the deftness of a masseur 
e ^gins applying a film of makeup, slapping lt 
on, wiping, positioning the brown cover-up until it s 
just right. The result is a miraculous transformation- 
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to Rags 

One Womans Pain Helps Others 

By Laura Greenberg 
Photographs by Hal Gould 
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Thc birthmark is gone, though the makeup is thick. 
Often she purposely leaves off the makeup f or 
Tr0 up therapy. The exposure helps others realize 
f hey aren't the only ones who've suffered. Skin is a 
disguise that can't be taken off and stored away in a 
closet. 

Val was born fifty-five years ago in Jersey City 
into a wealthy Jewish family. Her father, a man who 
left school when he was thirteen to help support his 
family, made a fortune owning one of the first Chev¬ 
rolet dealerships in the area and playing the stock 
market. Her mother was a role model for Jewish 
Princess jokes. Ten years younger than her husband, 
she entertained opulently, was a sports enthusiast 
and did the appropriate amount of charity work. 
She was a pretty woman who always took extra, 
extra special care of herself, Val remembers. The 
"imperfect" daughter, Val watched her mother take 
weekly jaunts into New York City for manicures, 
pedicures, leg waxing and brow plucking. 

At age three, she had her first cosmetic surgery. 
Doctors corrected a drooping eyelid, but couldn't 
save the sight. By fourteen, Val was legally blind in 
her left eye. This was not the beautiful dream child 
her mother envisioned. Later, her mother took her to 
a tattooist who injected pigment to lighten the color 
of the birthmark. 

But she also enjoyed a chauffeur-driven child¬ 
hood, had maids and butlers attending to her 
needs—while her parents attended to their own. 

"My mother alternately physically and emo¬ 
tionally abused me," Val remembers, "and pro¬ 
fessed her love to me at the same time." Her father 
didn't spend much time with her. They sent her on 
cross-country train trips. They mailed her to Europe. 

They belonged to a snobby country club—Val 
calls it the Marsha and Marshall set. "I hated golf, I 
hated clubs, I think I hated me," Val remarks while 
standing in front of the stove in her spotless kitchen, 
wearing a spotless white apron, cooking Nicki a 
ground sirloin burger and murmuring sweetly to 
the dog in the other room. 

She says her parents gave her everything money 
could buy. She was the poor-little-rich-girl from 
central casting, overweight with a scarlet flaw 
across her face and a band of pain inside. Her solace 
was music, a true gift. 

"I loved the music; my mother loved the prod¬ 
igy part," she savs, no bitterness in her voice. 

When she went to school, her mother dutifully 
applied cover-up stick and powder to the birthmark 
every day. Very lonely, Val found herself drawn to 
the have-nots, bringing home the kids who were 
hungry, embracing the strays who didn t belong. 

After a dismal year, socially and scholastically, 
at Ithaca College, she opted for the socially correct 
Finch College in New York, where a coffee klatch of 
r ich debutantes were getting their bachelor s de¬ 
grees and majoring in the ' 50 s occupation of finding 
husbands. While other kids were busy hot-rodding 
their Chevys, Valerie was driven home by her 
chauffeur. Some weekends she darted off to high 
society events or Princeton for dates. 

On a blind date, she fell in love, swept away by a 
five-foot-two Princeton undergraduate. Three 
inc hes taller, Val quickly dumped her high heels 
a nd donned the current-rage—ballet-shoes. She was 

de termined to have her first love, so she flooded him 
w, th care, picnics and presents. 

fie hailed from a wealthy German-Jewish fam 
7* Fhe marriage in 1954 wasn't really sanctioned by 
^hcT clan. Her husband attended Harvard Law 
bch() ol, and Val transferred to Tufts University for 
f^duate work. Between 1956 and 1960, they pro- 
U( ed three daughters. Working in his father s law 
,rrn and entrenched in a marriage not to his liking, 
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her husband verbally persecuted her, taunting and 
insulting her by hanging the words "vasche la bet " 
(translation: "the cow, the beast") on the refrigerator 
door and calling her "old paint." 

"I thought he was talking about a horse or 
something/' Val says. He was referring to her birth¬ 
mark. 

He was the children's playmate and left the role 
of authority figure to his wife. Val says he freely 
doled out money to his mistress and her children 
(although she never suspected) while neglecting his 
own offspring. In the sixteen years they spent to¬ 
gether, her husband never told her he loved her and 
reminded Val daily that "she wasn't his cup of tea.'' 

Why did he marry her? Val explains, "It turns 
out his mother found condoms in his drawer and 
told him this girl's not a juicy Lucy, you really have 
to marry her. So he did." They were both products 
of a time when marriage was often mandated be¬ 
cause that's what you were supposed to do. 

When he did come home, it was often in the 
middle of the night; he would explain he'd been at 
the library studying. Val believed him. In fact, she 
felt sorry for him. 

Fun? There wasn't any. Val plodded along with 
blinders on, helping further her husband's career. 
Under her prodding, he accepted a job in the attor¬ 
ney general's office of another state, and between 
her politicking and his father's influence, he rose 
fast and far, becoming a ranking deputy. 

They climbed the social steps toward affluence 
and enjoyed its rewards, settling in an old, rambling 
Victorian home in a classy suburb. The children 
were enrolled in a private school while Val's emo¬ 
tional life steamrolled toward collapse. She began 
experiencing panic attacks. She was angry or de¬ 
pressed. She vowed she would never physically 
abuse her kids the way she was beaten. 

But patterns have a way of re-emerging. While 
her real rage boiled at her husband and his neglect, 
her children became the scapegoats. She began to 
charge angrily through the house, ripping apart the 
children's rooms, pulling clothes from dresser 
drawers, a hysteric screaming unmercifully that 
everything was a mess. 

She whacked and hit the children and snooped 
for drugs. She would pinch one daughter until the 
skin broke, and she blamed her middle child for 
looking like her father. Val says now: "I understand 
why people abuse their children; I really understand 
it because when you feel so helpless, when you feel 
that you have no 'out' or no choice because you've 
lost all perspective...." She says now, "I always tell 
my patients never to do what 1 did." 

Why did she stay? She says she didn't know she 
had a choice. "What would it have been like if I said 
enough of your bullshit? But I didn't have the in¬ 
sight," she remembers. "I thought all marriages 
were like this—what did I know?" The end came 
over a fish dinner. Val prepared a fancy meal, and 
once again hubby didn't show up. When he finally 
came home, she recalls complaining about the won¬ 
derful dinner she made for him, and, in mid-sen¬ 
tence, he picked up the plate of food and flung it 
across the room. 

She called him at work the following day and 
laid down her terms: He either stayed home and 
treated her decently, or he packed up and got out. "I 
had never made any demands on him before," she 
explains. "I was terrified." 

He left but it was Val who did his packing— 
everything he owned, down to the tennis sweater 
she had carefully knit him. Every detail is firmly 
etched in her mind. "You never get over your first 
love," she says, shaking her head. 

Suddenly, she was living a rich woman's worst 
nightmare. Val had spent sixteen years supporting 



She 

her husband's career and ignoring her ow 
raised the family, ran the household, acte a 
maid and mistress, holding only part-time jo 

Her identity—like many women her f 

forged in her own eyes through her hus an s 
His failures became her failures. His successes w 
her successes. Security was the norm. She a 
come a woman with no identity. Emotiona y, s 

felt depleted. , 

Even with a master's degree, she never a a 
full-time paying job. On paper, she was over-quali¬ 
fied as she joined the ranks of those who ve„ 
told, "but you don't have any real experience, bhe 
— :_ c ___ Cm i-n nnvprtv. Now sepa¬ 


Pinout on their Child support. Yet most of ,l 
he Crouton his, v But* 

bust a supreme court justice 
meted," Val says. 

Several years later, Roger and Val ^ 
b ee an to make serious lifestyle < h 
the^house, and Roger invested the small pr 

Simultaneously, Val s eldest daught,. r th 
fourteen, had been living with her father off and ‘ 
specializing in getting high on drugs They f(IUr , 
her one evening in their backyard blasted 0n p 
chedelic mushrooms, vomiting, with diarrhea, an ' (J 
weeping that she wouldn't do drugs anymore. Tf,; 


rated, her husband continued scrambling to new 
heights in the legal world, and eventually was 
picked for a seat on the state supreme court. 

Valerie Rich Kid, upper-middle-class wife and 
mother, meanwhile, was becoming a suburban bag 
lady. She was at the bottom of the list when it came 
to aid. She still had her home and car, but no cash to 
maintain either. Her husband had cleaned out the 
bank accounts when he left. She failed to qualify for 
any welfare assistance, social service programs or 
food stamps. And she was too embarrassed to ask 
for help from her family. Her heat, electricity and 
water were shut off because she couldn't afford to 
pay the bills, a thought previously incomprehen¬ 
sible to her. The double whammy hit when her fa¬ 
ther died within a month of her separation. 

She did anything she could to survive, working 
as a consultant, a nursery-school director, a person¬ 
nel director—simultaneously. She worked from 
sunup to sundown, barely able to meet her mort¬ 
gage and buy groceries. In her spare time, she did 
her best to raise her three adolescent daughters. 
Compared to the way she had been accustomed to 
living, Valerie was now poor. 

Thoroughly demoralized and with no one to 
turn to, she began to drink heavily—martinis before 
dinner, wine with, and "rusty nails" after. She says 
her capacity for alcohol is the same for food_gar¬ 

gantuan. And she indulged herself. 

Then a stroke of good luck entered her life in the 
form of Roger Gale. The divorce decree included 
child support until the children were twenty-one. 
But she says she and the children seldom saw it. 
There was no alimony. Her husband had emptied 
their savings. "I was so trusting," she says. 

How ironical, she says, that it was her ex-hus¬ 
band who issued the majority opinion on the state 
supreme court that men should not be allowed to 


ment, living in a residential program for two and a 
half years. 

Val and Roger went through treatment with 
her. Val says her ex-husband visited his daughter 
once and donated a clock to the program. Gone was 
the opulence of Valerie's former life. But also gone 

were P a nic attacks, the rage and her suicidal 
impulses. 

In time, she quit her three-pack-a-day cigarette 
a it and her drinking binges. They awoke one day 
an sai The hell with this weather," pointing to a 
ap, t eir fingers landing on Tucson, Arizona. 
^ er ' a c * x d ser vice employee, requested and was 
granted a transfer to Fort Huachuca. They flew to 

son and rented an apartment. Valerie Gale took 
the streets by storm. 
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l C f Se - S * e eventually was granted a 
mal psychobgy f rom Columbia Pacific 
XT She ‘ 0uId "'t «nd a fulltime job. At tl 
DostPrlT mp eX where she and Roger liv 
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change for C work ff Val d b additi0nal 

vo i v ^j • ^ began counseling pe 

eram Th mCeSl ,hrou 8 h tlw Irenes Unit 
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Sie™ h vtrT ed ° Hlce *P»« “ne day a weel 
the WCA R d “° r and Save classes in a tr. 
biazino |, °8 er vv ould wait in the car dur 
and som ! ° f f lmmer w hile she counseled 
he r ~* Val transfer rcd her own sav ir 
P ktt so Roger wouldn't get mad tl 
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n t getting paid. Finally, though, all the $2.50s 
"i'ii'd up and grew to $3, $8, and an hour. One of 
j'^ ,,,volveinents. Tucson Pima Effectiveness, be- 
Mim' Koots & Win 8 s ' and Val became president, 
1 Voting the program to the community. In group 
therapy* she becomes a blend of mother-love and 

drill sergeant. 

Monday afternoon, 4:30. A group session (a pot¬ 
pourri of problems are blended in this group) is 
lbout to start at the Roots and Wings office on 5th 
and Craycroft. Val is stretched leisurely on a love 

seat feet dan S ,in S over the ed 8 e - She ' s wearing a 
stylish black sweater set. Above her are dozens of 
plaques and awards. She's tired and she's been 
trying to get rid of a nasty sinus infection for the last 
f e vv days. Besides, she spent the morning with the 
vet at the house. Nicki ate painted sand. Poor baby, 
she says. Laughing and sighing in the same breath, 
she still has to go home and give Nicki enemas. A 
young man and woman stand at her door. 

Val moves into her counseling mode now. She 
tells the girl she's happy she decided to come. Her 
boyfriend is not so sure. He is tall, and his legs are 


1 n k like tree trunks. He puffs his chest out and his 
rmeanor is sarcastic. How long is she gonna be 
. ere ? ^ a *' puffs her chest out farther. "You weren't 
invited here. She was." The man hushes up and 
leaves. 

Six other people file in, and group therapy be¬ 
gins. They all introduce themselves. Val asks group 
veterans to describe how they felt when they first 
started coming and to elaborate on changes they've 
made. She guides when they stumble. 

Suddenly the boyfriend comes barreling back 
through the door. "What do you want?" Val de¬ 
mands. The girl is curled up on a sofa with her knees 
c rawn in. Her almond brown eyes begin to tear. The 
man apologetically asks if he can stay. He is told he 
is welcome if he would like to participate. Val's 
manner is friendly, but her voice doesn't flinch nor 
does the pitch waver. 

This is a safehouse, a place to empty your heart 
and air your dirty laundry without being judged or 
criticized. It's a place to come for equal doses of love 
and honesty. 

Val and co-leader Sant Kaur Khalsa do verbal 
ballet together. Where Val is gregarious, Sant Kaur 


is deliberate. They play off each other the way sea¬ 
soned detectives act out good cop-bad cop routines 
The young man with tree-trunk legs starts up 
again, now arguing about molestation, what it really 
means. He isn't buying Val's explanation He's 
moved the group off track, and now Val is on her 
feet, the assertive voice and made-up face strutting 
over to him, finger stabbing to the exit. Out Now 
The man stands tentatively. Val's voice gathers 
strength. "You are disrupting the group, and you 
are no longer welcome. Get out." He leaves. 

Again, there is a knock at the door. Can I please 
stay, he says? No. Please? He's practically whining 
She glares at him and warns him: "Only if you don't 
open up your mouth, and I mean not a squeak." By 
attacking Val's explanation on molestation, he is 
really telling his girlfriend she's lying. Val seeks to 
protect her. The technique works. The hour is up. 

Everyone gets tailored treatment from Val. They 
all start out as victims. With her experience, does she 
get many foothills bag ladies? "Not really," she says. 
"They're too embarrassed by the condition they're 
in. You're not going to find someone on Via La 
DaDa admitting that they can't go to the country 
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Affordable natural fiber clothing 
Lots of unique accessories 
Cotton and rayon fabrics by the yard 





2932 E. BROADWAY. @ COUNTTRY CLUB 325-5102 


WHEEL 
AND DEAL 
FOR $19.88 
A MONTH! 


Make 1988 your best busi¬ 
ness year ever with a car 
phone from Metro Mobile, 
the cellular phone service 
that isn’t all talk. For only 
$19.88 per month, you can 
lease a state-of-the-art cel¬ 
lular telephone*. And when 
your lease is up, the phone is 
yours for $1! 


Metro Mobile offers reliable, 
convenient and affordable 
communication. And we stand 
behind what we sell...from 
purchase to installation to 
service. Call Metro Mobile or 
one of our agents today — 
and take your business on 
the road with a great deal 
from Metro Mobile. 


club anymore 

She does, however, get the middle - c u, 
those whose husbands have vanished and hav!""’’ 
off alimony and child support; those who f e „ > 
less about starting over again by themselv, 
puts them in support groups with sex off en > 
molestation victims and everyone else. Ot he 3 
she says, you'll just wind up with a bitching ** 

and no one is going to get well 

She has reconciled her relationship Wlth h 
mother and three kids. They re now grown and hh 
of their drug addictions and resentments. "T od a 
it's great," Val says. "All three of them are dom 
incredibly well and they tell me I'm too hard „ 
myself [for the way she treated them]." 

Her daughters, now twenty-eight, tw en ty-ni ne 
and thirty, are all in the helping professions. One, Sa 
recreational therapist working with the insane, 0ne 
is finishing up her master s degree in social work 
and the youngest is finishing law school. 


Stan Gordon is a man in his mid-forties and a 
single parent. His son was sixteen and had already 
been treated by half a dozen specialists for pot, acid 
and cocaine abuse that landed him in the hospital 
twice. The last time his heart was pumping so hard 
from an overdose of coke, it looked like it was going 
to heave out of his chest. 

Stan was without answers, until someone rec¬ 
ommended Val. He called her and was told he had a 
crisis-emergency situation and to get over there. 
"My attitude was, who the hell was this lady who 
was talking to me like this? But it was precisely her 
attitude that saved my son, because if he went out 
and used again, he'd be dead." 

His son assumed the standard bad-boy sulking 
and slouching position on the ride over to Val's of¬ 
fice. Stan recalls: "We get to Valerie's, she intro¬ 
duces herself, she asks him a couple of questions, 
and he gives her a snide retort, typical addict-alco¬ 
holic behavior. And she says, her voice controlled 
but loud, 'Look, 1 don't take shit from you, your fa¬ 
ther or anyone, and you don't talk to me that way. 
And, by the way, sit the hell down and pay atten¬ 
tion. 1 understand from your father, you're here to 
get well.' 

"My son sat down—slowly, but he did," Stan 
continues. "1 said—I remember this verbatim— 'It's 
getting a little hot in here, I think I'll leave.' I got up 
and Val said, 'Sit the hell down. Where do you think 
you re going? Nobody told you to leave.' 

Inside I was smiling to myself. This was all the 
stuff I wanted to do. She asked him another question 
and got another snide retort. 'You know what, there 



• $250 deposit required 39 month lease includes standard installation with drill mount 
antenna warranty and insurance 


METRaQ MOBILE 


The Cellular Telephone Company 

628-9541 


are half a dozen other kids in that room and you're 
going in there. You try that crap in there, and they H 
tear you apart/ 

When 1 picked him up, he was brand new. He 
wasn't slouching anymore. He finally found some- 
one who could cut through on a one-on-one situ¬ 
ation, someone who could help him save himself 
rom himself, and he knew it. He just didn't know 
how yet. He wasn't cured, but he was a little better 
Instead of slouching, he was sitting up straight and 
talkative and how he wanted to go back. She doesn t 
turn anyone away. 

Where do you find someone like that?" 


Roots & Wings, Inc. 

• Parenting Skills Program 

• Parent Support Groups 

• Parent-Teen Communication Activities 

• Self-Esteem and Values Clarification Groups 
for Children, Teens and Adults 

Fostering Roots of Security and Wings of Conti 
dence. Phone: 326-0500 299-4646 
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Body outlines are a standard 
procedure in all fatal investigations. 
This one remained visible on the 
highway for months after the 
accident until the victim's family 
came from their village and 
blackened it with paint. 
However, it still can be seen, in the 
right light, on the first curve above 
Gray Mountain. 



The Nai'ajo Reservation, like most, is dry, surrounded by bordertowns that are wet. 

These town slaughterhouses where Indians gather, drink and die For seven y 

Marc Gaede tracked this carnage. He was raised around the Indians of Northern Arizona. This 
is an extract from his recent book, Bordertowns (Chaco Press, La Canada, California), and it 
focuses on Flag tmington, Winslow, Holbrook, Gallup. But it could just as well be Three 

Points , Casa Grande, Why. It is a dying we all too often avert our eyes from. 

Gaede's camera makes us look. 

—The Editor 


BORDERTOWNS 


By Marc Gaede 


I remember it was a late winter 
nieht and I was walking through the 
Hopi village of Hotevilla. All traces of 
winter's snow had gone but the cold 
wind remained to blow sand among 
the stone houses. The windows cast 
an orange madder glow given by 
lanterns hung from beamed ceilings. 
Walking on the sandy road, my 
thoughts were interrupted by a faint 
sound that became more pronounced 
as I distinguished between the wind 
and what became a human cry 

Moving closer in the darkness, 
made out a cluster of houses which 
shadowed a person in grief. Sud¬ 
denly a passing car flashed its lights, 
revealing in a closed doorway a man 
being supported by a woman from 
behind with her arms around his 
chest. Quickly the lights were gone. 


hut his sound of despair remained. 
The cry was far beyond tears—a 
steady flow of total and infinite pain. 
The cry was flowing on the wind, 
through the streets, around the 
houses, entering windows, doors and 
through the rock walls themselves. 

The village was one and the 
people sat quietly at their tables, 
walked softly in the rooms and the 
children intuitively kept themselves 
unnoticed. Even the normally ever¬ 
present village dogs were nowhere to 
be seen as the insidious wail rose to 
crush all objects before it. It was as if 
the rocks, trees and the very night it¬ 
self also felt the torment and politely 
acquiesced in this declaration of 
death. Later 1 was to learn someone 
had died in the vast void called the 
bordertowns. 
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Gary Charley could have 
been an outstanding Indian 
artist. He could draw a 
complex scene in seconds 
with a natural grace and 
beauty. Gary died before his 
gift of talent could be 
developed a fate common 
among young Indians. 






























With dimensions of 4,500 square feet, 
police Magazine reports it to be the largest jail 


ell in the United States. It holds 500 people.. 


uncomfortably. The heat generated by so many 
t, 0 dies creates a furnace effect, and there is a 
blast of hot air on approach to the entrance At 
first glance, this image usually provokes 
accusations of injustice. But those interned 
here will go home to their families the 
following day. Without protective custody, 
tdere would be an endless nightly series of 
beatings, stabbings, muggings, rapes, deaths 
by exposure and car accidents. 
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On cold nights it is not unusual 
for drunks to sleep under cars for 
warmth. This works fine unless the 
car drives off leaving crumpled 
bodies behind. Police in the 
bordertowns know to look under 
vehicles for people. One night in 
Gallup, a man became entangled 
beneath a tanker truck after he had 
crawled under it for shelter. He 
was dragged for thirty-five miles, 
and body parts were scattered 
along the way. Police cars drove 
four abreast from Gallup to 
Window Rock picking up the 
is. 
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Epilogue 

Recorded conversation (abridged) between a responding Gallup police 
lieutenant and a traveling couple as they depart the Sahara Motel, Gallup, 

New Mexico, at 3 a.m. on August 15,1987. 

Lt.: Good morning, how can I help you sir? I'm the night supervisor. 

Wife: You can't... 

Lt.: What's the problem? 

Husband: The whole night has been a terrible disaster. You've got people out 
here fighting.... 

Wife (interrupting): Do you want to see the blood? 

Husband: 1 loney, shut up! Officer, there are people around here getting into 
cars drunk, staggering drunk.... 

Wife (interrupting): 1 loney, show them the blood! 

Lt.: We are having trouble all over town. It's Ceremonial and there are a lot 
people in town. 

Wife: We've been driving from East St. Louis today. We come and check in 
and want to get some sleep. What do we get? We get hassle, after hassle, after 
hassle. 1 lere we are trying to get some sleep—cars peel out, drunks 
everywhere—fight, after fight, after fight. This town isn't civilized Give m 
fucking break! ' mea 

Lt.: We do the best we can. With only eight officers on the street, we've put 
over five hundred people in jail and answered seventy-one calls tonight 
Wife: Don't you have any laws here? We've been all over the world and'V 
never, never dealt with anything like this. c ve 

Husband: That's true. It would be easier to name the places 1 haven't been 
and I have never run into shit like this. Even California has better laws thin 
this, and hey, that's a wild-assed state, let's face it. Honey, did you get ^ 
my shirt? 

Wife: Yeah, I did. 

Husband: Thank you, pumpkin. 

Wife: 1 tell you what, we aren't the only ones to call your police 
department. We've talked to several others that have. I've never dealt with 
anything like this. 

Lt.: As I've said, we've been handling a lot of calls. 

Wife (loading car): Well, I'll tell you, I can't wait to come back to Gallup New 
Mexico. We're going to get the hell out of your goddamn town—because you 
can't control your town. 

Wife (getting into car): I've lived in Arizona, I've lived in Michigan, I've 
lived in Massachusetts, I've lived in Minnesota, I've lived in California and 
I've never, never seen anything like thisIDon't the laws of the United Vt it.L 
apply here? 

Wife (driving off): I lave a nice night. 

Lt: Good night. 


























President! 
Said he was 


• e is the name he goes by. It is 
a POW tortured senseless by the 


u 1 luiiure 

me P nbi| Se J n W ° rld War and he has been 
insom! ydlStUrbed ever since. A chronic 
afterth^h' E ' Presidente a| ways comes out 
about h 9rS 3re closed at 2 a m - and wanders 
flashiiQht ?, makesb ^ uniform looking with his 
and he no N ° ° ne knows what he is lookin 9 for 
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Ranch of the 
Beautiful View 


Rancho Linda Vista: 
1968-78 
A Survivor's 
Account 

By Stephen Romaniello 
Photographs by Chris Mooney 


The charred spectre of my house 
is silhouetted against the desert hill¬ 
side. Grotesque, blackened timbers, 
twisted askew by the heat, suggest the 
bones of a decaying animal in the 
moonlight. The harsh east wind 
whipped the flames into white heat. 
Nothing was spared. 

A doctor friend of mine had given 
me a specimen of a human brain, 
which I kept in the closet. As I poked 
through the debris, 1 had a flash of it 
boiling in its formaldehyde solution. 
Had it exploded? No trace of it any¬ 
where. Here's a remnant of a hand¬ 
made chair. Here's a fragment of an 
etching. 

A group of people have gathered 
in the Rancho Linda Vista lodge 
kitchen. There's murmuring as if we 
are at a wake. A few remarks about 
how lucky I am to have escaped with 
my life are little consolation. Steve 
Malkin says he feels purged by the 


I learned to play with fire at 
cho Linda Vista. 1 taught mys< 
weld, building my foundry from 
pipe, oil drums and refractory cei 
I singed my eyebrows and scoi 
my fingers more than once. The c 
of the furnace often murdered tl 
lence of an evening as I depc 
bronze ingots into the crucible. Tl 
turn bright red and melt into a 
ange liquid. Meanwhile, we' 
flash-heating wax out of the ir 
ment molds to prepare them to re 
the molten metal. 

Someone would usually 1 
open a six-pack and pass it aroun 
audience that had gathered com 
bly d >stant from the fire and nois 

When the metal came to tern 
ture, we'd shut off the gas an, 
blower and silently lift the cn 
from its white-hot nest. It glovve* 
a hghtbulb as it emerged and ,1 


nated the yard. Then, we'd place it in 
its shank and spill the liquid bronA 
into the mouths of the waiting m okb 
An audible "oooooh" would eman^n 
from the audience at this climax. 

When the metal had chilled/ • 
break open the molds. Each time, th<- 
sculpture, only an idea a week before 
was now guaranteed immortality 

Founder Charles Littler brougn 
me to Rancho Linda Vista in 1 0( 
"The Ranch of the Beautiful 
certainly lived up to its name, 
against the north slope of the 
Catalina Mountains. It had bee 
enormous cattle ranch at the earh v 
of the century and later a posh el y 
ranch that catered to the likes e ( 1 
Hayworth and John Huston ^ . 
Fite '60s, neglect had left the ade c 
crumbling and m disrepair. irt . 

with many unwanted dinosaur 
ists took over. Littler, with er 

twenty others, manv from the Fn ^ 
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from cut-up fragments of car bump¬ 
ers. Across the yard, Fox McGrew's 
ceramic studio yielded whimsical clay 
sculptures, while painter Jim Davis 
created mysterious apparitions on 
canvas in his corner studio. 

There were always people around 
and frequently dialogue. Students 
started arriving from progressive in¬ 
stitutions like Prescott or Goddard 
College, attracted by the free-form 
master-apprentice style of teaching. 
Young printmakers, painters and 
sculptors lived and worked among the 
resident artists for college credit. 

This environment was fertile for 
me at that journeyman stage of my 
life. It was inexpensive to live in this 
beautiful environment, pursuing 
work that was creative and rewarding 
among people whom I considered to 
be my extended family. Art was the 
language, the religion, the currency. 
We discussed art, bartered art, gave 
art away and occasionally sold art. 

I began to feel quite settled at Ran¬ 
cho Linda Vista. I married a writer and 
lived in a funky little cottage where 
we washed dishes in the bathtub and 
ate macrobiotic tacos. I added an addi¬ 
tion that looked like one of those 
handmade houses you see in North¬ 
ern California. I even fabricated the 


door hinges and hardware in my stu¬ 
dio. 

The walls were a mosaic of etch¬ 
ings by Lynn Schroeder and Andy 
Rush, paintings by Charles Littler and 
Bruce McGrew. A piece of everyone 
was in that room. 

Then the marriage burned out and 
the house burned down. 

The fire that consumed the house 
was not the only reason that I left the 
ranch. If I had wanted to rebuild, I 
would have needed encouragement 
and even assistance from the people 
there. As it was, it took me two years 
to extract myself completely. During 
that time, it became a weekend retreat 
and provided a taste of home. 

I became restless and sought new 
stimulus. I got involved in theater 
(another form of community process) 
and later commercial art. Soon, I was 
living an urban circus. 

Rancho Linda Vista is still going 
strong after twenty years. There is a 
network of former residents, friends, 
visitors and family who are connected 
to the land, to the people, to the art. 
When I drive out for an exhibit open¬ 
ing or a visit or just to take a walk in 
the desert, I sometimes feel a flicker¬ 
ing of nostalgia. 

Maybe I'll rebuild there someday. 


sity of Arizona Departmenl 
bought the place with the id< 
ling up a community. 

The first five years we 
pasting the place back toge 
converting the barn into a cei 
complex and gallery. 

I landed there in 1969 on 
0 I e Aquarian Age and the 
era hon, and hacked out a 
ee pee on the periphery of th( 
n 3 e ima ges of mummified ( 
1Ver toads, of sticks and bon 
contributed to the task of rem 

winr| US f S hair Y y°’ 

Don j • tbe rancb near Or, 

stirr^ ' n ^ 0ra week or a yea 

residents^ COntrovers y am 

Wad W a S sornew here betw 
younp Vagabond and ei 
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established artists. 

s Mi 0 Zar lh CCUpied a long 
yard, wherr^f ^ ntrance to 1 
would Jit ‘ built m y fo 
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in Old Tubac 


ART 

• Galleries and Studios 


south American Folk Art 


history 

•State Park Museum 

• Historical and Archaeological Exhibits 

• N^b Cr i? h0 ? lh0USe 30(1 Historical Library 
Nearby Kino Mission 

SHOPS 


• ScStW ^ Card Sh ° pS ' Book ^ 

•Specialty Food Shops 


RESTAURANTS • DELIS • PICNIC FACIUT 1 ^ 


AWZ^ 


■— 


40 Mile s South ofTucso 


" °n 19 ♦ For more information call (602) 398-270* 




__——— .z-rr^ cTann‘7nhij7chJhe first European settlement 

ln the shadov^ofjhe presidio ruins _-^ ^ irtists and artisans who create 

* /s enjoyingaKMicentur^^ TucsononTl9. thicirL 


inAnzona ’ of Tucson on 1 - 19 , thistrin^ 

and display their works m_sW --^ P ^7 0 7gn77/l/?opsy g3//e r<es anrf restaurantslo r - . 

community in th e Santa Cruz valley offers dozensorsnup^y - 


a rewarding and enriching excursion 




A 1MOM4 pB 


We are pleased to offer 
the largest selection 
of genuine Panama hats 
in the Southwest. 
Thousands are now in stock 
in ten styles 
and twenty colors. 

$8-$50 


Next to the Presidio Musem 


IcmI rxrUiii 


Join Tucson Author 
Barb ara Kingsolver 

SUNDAY. MARCH 20 
AT TORTUGA BOOKS 
2:00PM READING-2:30 SIGNING 


•ABBABA AINA 


TORTUGA 

B-O'OKS 


190 Tubac Rd. Tubac, AZ • 398-2807 
Open Every Day 10-5 


Chamber 
of Commerce, 
Inc. 

P 0. BOX 1866 
TUBAC, ARIZONA 85646 










































































































































































































THE 

POTTED 

OWL 


MAXINE GUY, Owner 
Member: 

Arizona Designer 
Craftsmen 

P. O. Box 1473 
Tubac, AZ 85646 
398-2736 


Furniture & folk art froi 
Santa Fe & Taos, featuri] 
Taos Furniture 11 
& y aos Country Furnitui 
Many other unique iten 
including painted 
trasteros by Jim Wagnc 
& carved coyotes 
by Max Alvarez. 


TUBAC, ARIZONA 


396-9151 

MON.-SAT 10-5 
SUN. 1-5 




AC 


BOX 4 <* 3 *TU 3 AC. AU 85<>46 

(601)398-2152- 

Handweaving - Jewelry - Christmas Ornaments 
Unusual Gifts - Picante Clothing 
38 Camino Otero 

Tuesday thru Saturday 11-5 Sunday 12-5 


JONATHAN 

SHRIVER 

^N'TURE&FOL^R, 



CUSTOM DESIGNED 
STONEWARE and 
PORCELAIN POTTERY. 
featuring 

Pat Aguilar, Penny Crowell, 
Duly Mitchell, Dee Cox, 
Judy Mohr. 

GRAPHIC ARTS, 
LITHOGRAPHS. 
PRINTS & SERIGRAPHS 

by 

Jacqueline Rochester, 

R- C. Gorman, Clifford Beck 
and Others 


H A N D P A I N T E D TILES 

A cran practiced through the centuries 
•d ^ bring beauty to man's surroundings 

AJscv ORIGINAL WATERCOLORS 


1141, Plaza Road 
85646. 602/398-2442 


P.O. Box . 
Tabac. .Arizona 


< 7 uSadHousc 

Fine Art and Fun Art 


Reservation 

Pawn 


Navajo 
Sand pa in tings 


Indian 

Jewelry 


fpJX (BojcA231 
rufiat, 


, *"^>-nnuc 

^ ,# ***«amso AU 


#14 Tubac Road • U>02) 398-9333 
































































































































































































































FULL COLOR SELLS!!!! 


*POST CARDS 
^BROCHURES 


^GREETING CARDS 
^ARCHITECTURAL 


^CATALOG SHEETS ^COMMERCIAL 

^PHOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS CARDS 
^BUSINESS REPLY CARDS 


CALL US TODAY 


li—■ 


, 02 ) 744-621 


MEMBER PROFESSION,'AI mOTCWRAPI IEKSOI AMEKIC \ INC 
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WHAT WOMEN WANT 

'"short, red-headed and wears glasses 


by KEN NICHOLS 


O n a recent afternoon I had occ 
sion to be about the City Maga¬ 
zine Video Laboratory, > y 
scanning our Complete Orson. Welles 
continuous-loop tape (playe 
the still-experimental Sony ^ c> £ 
max), when the door flew open, filling 
the lab with sunlight. It was IggY' 
Founder, the most cold-blooded rep¬ 
tile in U.S. publishing. The ever-pres¬ 
ent cigar stump wedged in the corner 
of his mouth, he weaved into the room 
with that low-slung, side-to-side roll 
that marks the four-legged reptilian 
gait. 

'They tell me you're the video 
hack. What do women watch? 

"Damned if I know." The answer 
was out before I could stifle it. 

Truth be told, I didn't have a clue. 
But Iggy is The Founder, and I knew 
I'd have to find an answer some¬ 
where. "I'll get back to you on that," I 
offered. 

"Make it quick. I've got a date Sat¬ 
urday. She wants to cook, feed the 
VCR, do one of these new couch-po- 
tato-secure-environment dates. Have 
the tapes on my desk Friday." 

I had the assignment. You don't 
disappoint a lizard as heavily muscled 
as Iggy. 

Well, I've always been something 
of a dictator with my VCR, imposing 
tapes on guests regardless of their 
gender. I seldom think about what 
other people prefer to rent. But time 
was short. The most direct solution to 
this dilemma was to find some women 
and ask them. 

The survey included fifteen 
women. The question: "Name ten 
moves you like well enough to rent 
n„>rc ,h.™ „„ce." , ^ " 

didn t wan, Iheir opinions on the ten 
greatest movies of all ti me . When vou 
ask that, people always list so,/ 
stuff—"Citizen Kane" siW ° US 

depressing Europe' nicks j ™" cs ' 
tanes-you know, things the/ 
college classes and new, rc1 ?„ ”, T 
anymore. I wanted mov i n V d ’ 
ally enjoy. Vles the y 

I he women ranged in c 
twenty-five to fifty-three the/ ™ 
broad (that is not l ' ° y cover a 

... 


sna gged a 


manager in a 


production 


ser equipment, the manager of a 
cessful retail outfit, a salon owner 

The first thing I discovered i s 
these women are no more punctual ^ 
reliable than my male friends. They a j 
seemed pleased to participate, but ^ 
ting them to sit still long enough to ]j s | 
ten movies was about as difficult 
figuring out Marlon Brando's late-d 
reer wage scale. Not only that, but 
most of them cheated by listing more 
than ten flicks or by including the 
complete works of a single director or 
performer under one entry. Some of¬ 
fered painfully conscientious lists— 
politically and aesthetically correctbv 
feminist standards. Others openly and 
gleefully put down shockers like The 
Terminator" and "Blue Velvet." The 
choices ranged from John Carpenter's 
"The Thing" (hell, there's not a 
woman within a continent of that plot' 
to a real smart-ass entry like "Dersu 
Uzala" (a fine film, but a note in that 
list condescendingly informed me it's 
"By Kurosawa"). It became clear to me 
that movies are very personal things 
to both women and men, and few 
people take them nearly as seriouslv 
as they do their clothes, their cars, or 
their books. Fair enough, but I had 120 
titles from fifteen people and Iggy 
expected me to find some pattern in 
this mess. 

That's a tough nut to crack, and 
1 m not even sure it's possible. I mean, 
there was more Schwarzenegger than 
Redford among the lists. Jane Fonda 
was virtually absent (one person listed 
Julia"), as were the searing blue eyes 
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of Paul Newman ("Hud" got 


listed 


once, and it's in black and white 1 
These women clearly preferred Brit 
men (lots of Michael Caine, Sean Con 
nery and Peter O'Toole). The only cur- 
rent female star to build any consul 


sus around was Meryl Streep 


but this I 


group has endless good will tor 
Katharine Hepburn and Mardo 
Monroe. Nearly every movie th° 
two ever made showed up. 


Besides Kurosawa's 


"De^ 


Uzala," I got few other foreign 


films I 


except French ones. Truffaut's m'" 1 ' 


<»mhropolog y , lnd Y„ “sh uo enB 

undergraduate in veterinary ' an 

hi king guide, one 

people from Reay's, / healthy 


i iciiun ones, iruntiui. 
showed up regularly. Hi tehees 
conspicuously unpopular, though 

°f his films, "North By Northwest 
quite popular with this group 
always thought Errol Flynn in * PJJ‘ ( 


c °mpany that makes 


outfit was something to aspire to 1 ^ 
guess Cary Grant in a gray suit 
^ey really like.) 

As far as types of films, the 1 


Pattern. The lists wi 
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video 


hU ,'s Choice" to "Life of Brian," and play to all 

i _rlrama (Koiow J i* 1 . 


^ ‘in between drama (heavy and li^ht/sweet 
,l ’j s0U r), comedy, action/adventure, musicals, sci- 



’ . fiction, horror, historical, you name it. But 
fL-t name any war flicks. With one surprising ex- 
1 , ion , which I'll get to later, these women have no 
‘lek with that boys' fetish. And it doesn't seem to 
L the violence that bothers them—they listed "Ter¬ 
minator," "Raiders of the Lost Ark," "Robocop," 
n d others with enough blood and gunplay to keep 
a h erd of hyperactive boy-kids cooking for a week¬ 
end. In fa ct ' while a cou P le of respondents added 
notes like "1 don't like blood and guts," and 
"Absolutely NO high-tech guts and gore," one 
woman put "Alien" near the top of her list because it 
was the first action/horror/science fiction flick 
she'd seen in which the woman—traditionally a 
shrieking prop representing vulnerability, the vic¬ 
tim, in this sort of movie—was a little smarter, a 
little tougher and more resourceful than all the men 
around her. So, guys, the next time you find yourself 
at the video emporium with a spouse or date, afraid 
to name the flick you really want to rent, it might not 
hurt to at least suggest a Carpenter or a Milius. You 
might be surprised. 

O.K. It's Friday and I've got to go rent Iggy 
some tapes, and if he strikes out on his date I'll hear 
about it. So what can I recommend from my survey 
with even a hint of confidence? Get some Woody 
Allen, Iggy. They love his movies. On no fewer than 
four of my lists ALL Woody Allen films were cited. 
"Annie Hall" was the hands-down winner for a 
single title. Surprised? I'm not, and what's more 
discouraging, I don't number a single man among 


two or three of his flicks bur ^ ^ might like 
b e at work or asleep tha " g f° eral the y' d rat her 
Jggy gets to sit throueh^A m ° St ° f them - So 

here's theVst ^ SCaIy '° Vers be seein g ? Well, 
"It's a Wonderful U pf > " r / W ° thr ° Ugh number 
a reptile or a iunele ' 8 °°, d ,UCk ' lggy ' theres not 

fact, there's lot? t be f ° Und in this one — in 
(he'll like the ° The African Queen" 

(I may not <,li enerv 'h Kiss of the Spider Woman" 
prise i m ‘ h w , U P Monday); and-here's the sur¬ 
ge figure earlier "Apocalypse Now." You 

and th?^ e mV ^ r * ends are strange—both the men 

Dointl rT and ma ybe this exercise was 
pointless. Maybe not. At least the one title I was 

m ln g ‘■hdn t show up near the top, or, for that 
at a . Iggy and his date won't be getting a 
copy of the ultimate snuff flick from me—"Night of 
the Iguana." 6 

1 As a P ub hc service to guys, here's a list of films 
ley to please the female by your side, according to 
t e First Annual Survey of Movies Favored by the 
Women 1 Happen to Know. 

1st: Annie Hall" ("Hannah and Her Sisters," "Ba¬ 
nanas, Manhattan," "Play It Again, Sam," —in 
fact, anything Woody directed), 2nd: "It's A Won¬ 
derful Life," 3rd: "The African Queen," 4th: "Kiss of 
the Spider Woman," 5th: "Apocalypse Now," 6th: 
"The Lion In Winter," 7th: "North By Northwest," 
8th: "The Seven Year Itch," 9th: "Adam's Rib," 10th: 
"Sophie's Choice" □ 



Give Her What She Wants... 

A Chance To Escape 

From her job, the kids, the routine and the pressure. 
She can forget everything, in the hands of our profes¬ 
sional estheticians and beauty experts. Her skin will 
glisten after a luxurious skin balancing facial, herbal 
steam mist, renewing facial massage and super pene¬ 
trating anti-aging collagen paraffin mask. 

Pleasure continues as her brows are gently arched, 
tashes darkened, hands and feet smoothed with a lush 
moisturizing, pampering pedicure and manicure. 

The Finale! An individually formulated “color per- 
fect ” foundation and beautifully blended life-style 
make -up application. Naturally she’ll be served a gour- 
mel fouch and chilled champagne. 

And You Escape Too... 

Shop By Phone 293-4387 
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JERSEY 

BY MARTY STEIN 


CROSSROADS 

^FESTIVAL 

Grant & Swan 

323-9620 


Are Your 
Child's 

Growing Pains 
Becoming 
Too Painful? 

There Could 
Be Other Reasons. 

Westcenter Institute's Adolescent Care 
Center will schedule an assessment meeting 
with one of our specialists in the Chemical 
Dependency Field at no charge. Wc also offer 
free Urine Drug Screenings 24 hours a day in 
Tucson General Hospital’s Emergency Depart¬ 
ment. Results of both procedures are strictly 
confidential. 

Call now because nothing is going to get 
better or stay better until you seek professional 
help. 

Confidential Information 
24 Hours a Day 

Treatment with Respect 


Westcenter Institute 

^ ^ Adolescent Center 

795-0952 
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TUCSON'S FINEST SELECTION OF HANDBAGS 

Also featuring Belts and Jewelry 


2930 E. BROADWAY 
602-325-5582 
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Shopping'W nH 
A Rich 

Local Hertiage. 

See 4th Avenue. 


DISTINCTIVE SHOPPING AND DINING 
BETWEEN 9TH STREET 
AND UNIVERSITY BOULEVARD 



in .........111111II1ITTT 


‘l&ruvmffes 


Children's Shoes & Clothing 











266 East Congress Street 624-9941 
Mon.- Fri. 10am-5:30pm, Sat. 10am-5p m 


CHEESE SHOI’fe? 



t-'i9 


The BEST 
Little Specialty 
Food Store 
in the West 


Catering and Party Trays 
The Largest Selection of Cheeses in ah. 

Come in and sample our cheeses! ^ 1Z Ona 

Many Wine Specials. 

Call us for wine “buy” the case 

Oift Baskets and Boxes from $ 12 so 

(We ship anywhere in the USA) 

Safeway Center at Sunrise and Swan - |ust 5 

4744 E, Sunrise Hours: Mon-Fri 9-6 » Sa t "9S. "n‘ h L h111 on Swan" 
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END OF THE GAME 

With less hunting and fishing, who pays for wi/dm e j 


BY DAVE BROWN 


T I he number of hunters in Arizona 

is declining, and fishermen ar 

harely Crban 

state becomes a basti Arizona 
dwellers, the future of the Anzona 
Game and Fish Department will de 
pend more on those of us in eres e 
all wildlife species, not just those tha 
are fished or hunted. Or will it. 

July 1988 will mark the fifth anni¬ 
versary of Arizona s Nongame Pro 
gram." Ostensibly, nongame includes 
all vertebrate animals not classified as 
big game, small game, furbearers, 
predators or gamefish. Included are 
more than 700 species, approximately 
ninety percent of our mammals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians and fish. (Insects 
and most arthropods are not consid¬ 
ered wildlife under state law and are 
in legislative limbo.) 

As could be expected, the pro¬ 
gram had its origins in Tucson, 
Arizona's Athens of esoterica and 
headquarters for environmental con¬ 
cern. Recognizing that habitat diver¬ 
sity was the key to the state's stellar 
wildlife attractions, then-Gov. Bruce 
Babbitt contracted with The Nature 
Conservancy in 1978 to build a foun¬ 
dation for the preservation of natural 
areas having unique communities of 
plants and animals. 

Called Arizona's Natural Heri- 
c ge r rogram, a crew of five biologists 

PhiVth 7 , ry Were SO ° n bus y rnap- 

sTedeswith 3 ^ llhesof ™e and unusual 
species with an eye to eventual acqui¬ 


sition. The plan was to incorporate 
program eventually into state gov J 
ment. 

In 1981, the Arizona Game and 
Fish Department formally announced 
its intention to develop the Herita> 
Program into a "nongame" program 
heretofore limited to the activities 0 | 
two biologists assigned to the Game 
and Fisheries branches. The only other 
logical state agency, the Arizona I 
States Parks Department, showed 
little interest in acquiring the Heritage 
Program or in its existing "Natural Ar¬ 
eas Program." 

Game and Fish had a hard time 
swallowing this new idea. Only Tern 
Johnson, the project leader, would 
make the move to Phoenix. The plant I 
ecologist, for example, was stalled I 
because Game and Fish couldn't fig- 
ure out if it had jurisdiction over j 
plants. There were other problems. 

Although the department had , 
been involved with nongame species 
since 1967, its political base, funding | 
source and expertise were based on 1 
animals providing a tangible prod¬ 
uct— venison, trophies and creels of 
trout. Managing a full-blown "non- 
consumptive" program without a 
paying constituency presented a fiscal 
problem as well as an attitude adjust- 
ment. Hunters and fishermen would 
only tolerate so much of their license 
and tag monies being spent tor 
"dickey-birds." 

To complicate matters, the p r0 
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v ,s immediately saddled with 
^ lta i administrative chores— 

‘ , volunteer wildlife reha- 
~ , V! program, issuing permits to 
- collect wildlife, and coordi- 
st l; endangered species programs. 
> 5 "; f jUvjtmsses assured that much 
^same's time would be spent 
bbUn c> over the care of disabled 
‘Jjlite, wrangling with owners of 
' me lions and other contraband, 

smoothing over federal involve- 
n^ent with sensitive species such as 
j^eri tortoises, bald eagles, masked 
bobKhite and wolves. 

4 S if these weren't burden 
enough, the new nongame branch was 
charged with reviewing and com¬ 
menting on each project that might 
affect a nongame species, promulgat¬ 
ing nongame regulations, developing 
nongame management plans and es¬ 
tablishing a "Xongame Recreation 
Plan." 

Somehow, largely through Terry 
Johnson's efforts, all these tasks were 
accomplished. An income tax checkoff 
to fund nongame species was passed 
by the legislature in 1982. An agree¬ 
ment with the state prison system re¬ 
sulted in the creation of Adobe Moun¬ 
tain Wildlife Rehabilitation Center, 
supervised by a nongame biologist 
and staffed by delinquents and volun¬ 
teers. 

Today, nongame's ranks include, 
in addition to Johnson, a secretary, a 
mammalogist, a raptor biologist, a 
herpetologist, a native fish biologist 
and a habitat specialist. But little time 
was left for biology, much less for 
identifying and acquiring natural ar¬ 
eas. 

Seventy percent of our time is 
s pent on administration; less than 
jhirty percent is working with wild- 
ife- This statement by Terry Johnson 
Sum marizes the frustration of all the 
jongame biologists. What Terry and 
e others won't tell you is that the 
?f Ven ^ P er cent takes up almost all of 

real! °^ C * a ^ ^ me * Most of what's 
3 y_ ac hieved is on their own time. 

success''^' haS been ° Ur biggest 

cosk u Sa ^ S J°h nson - The program 
an d . a ° ut 5500,000 to administer, 
Co , r,ngs in only S420,000; this is a 
ar e i ^ Worr y- Checkoff donations 
c en t nCreas * ng a b° u t eight to nine per- 
ci aVear ' an d last year brought in 

gencTatefu' 000 - An ° ther $140 ' 000 iS 
tions h ^ 8 rants / private dona- 
aid^ 311 ^ era ^ contracts. Federal 
u nless° UntS f ° r another 540,000 or so. 
the Drno^ 01 ^ mone y is forthcoming, 
Terry have to be cut back, 

decide r ^ Ven himself five years to 
the iurw Wort h it. He says that 

Th y 1S Sti ll out. 

The book y dVe ^ een other successes, 
is the dr* cr}om °us Reptiles of Arizona 
Ca tion pf artrnent s best-selling publi- 
fcintroductions of endangered 


fishes such as deserl pupfeh, Gila too 

have shown 
. irutial promise. Experimental 
releases of thick-billed parrots in the 

acW a Th' a M ° UntainSa PP ear encour- 
a f § - Th u e su «essful return of river 

ated^hv H-f Verde River system, initi- 
ated by the game branch, has been 

documented, and more bald eagle 

nests have been found. The mapping 

and 

There have to be more tangible 
products. The expectations of non- 
game s supporters exceed mere sur- 


v ^°°ks are one way to communi¬ 
cate a growing inventory of nongame 
knowledge to the public, while also 
generating revenue, but a raptor book 
is off to a slow start and a color book 
on native fishes is dead in the water. A 
book on Arizona's butterflies was 
turned down flat—insects aren't le¬ 
gally wildlife, you see. 

Posters, slide shows and novelties 
are okay, but not always best done by 
biologists. What's needed is a show- 
place wildlife area to generate contri¬ 
butions and provide admission fees 










for photographing wildlife in a natu¬ 
ral setting. 

For now "nongame" (no hyphen, 
please) needs all the help it can get. 
Wildlife enthusiasts need to increase 
their support of the program through 
tax refunds and donations. Just as 
important, nongame supporters and 
their parent oranizations, such as The 
Audubon Society, need to lobby the 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission 
to direct nongame's efforts toward 
projects more beneficial to wildlife 
habitat. Bureaucratic problems aside, 
it's the only nongame in town. □ 




Live in a world above 
the ordinary. La Paloma. 


La Paloma. A world-class country club community, 
unmatched in the Southwest. Surrounded by a 
spectacular 27-hole Jack Nicklaus solf course. 
Where you can tee off high desert ridge tops. Play 

through breathtaking canyon fairways. And finish 

atop beautiful mountain foothills. La Paloma also 
offers luxurious homes for every lifestyle, by premier 
Tucson builders. Plus the unequalled elegance and 
recreation ofafive-star quality resort.. .TheWestin 
La Paloma. For information, write or call 
602-299-9886. 

• The Condominium at La Paloma from the 
mid-$90s. 

Palomar single-family homes by Cottonwood 
Homes, from $126,900. 

• Ridge 4 Patio Homes by the Doucette Company 
from $150,000. 

• Woma del Sol Patio Homes by Cottonwood 
Homes, from the mid-$200s. 

• Custom homes from $395,000 to 
$720,000. 

• Custom homesites from $89,000 
to $300,000. 




J^Paloma^ 

Developed by Cottonwood Properties, Inc. 
3895 E. Sunrise Drive, 

Tucson, Arizona 85718 (602) 299-9886 
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CAREY TRAVEL 


7954 N. Oracle Rd. • Tucson, AZ 85704 • (602) 297-7383 
8-6 Mon. - Fri. 9-1 Sat. 


Imagine finding your property here! 

It's not all luck, you know! 

SELLERS : Over $700,000 of listings I've advertised in 
City Magazine have been sold or exchanged. 
BUYERS : Call Patti Borden at Tucson Realty to lead 
you to your special dream! 
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Patti Borden 

Presently enjoying 
over 15 years of selling 
and exchanging homes 
and land. 

Previous professional 
background in 
advertising and public 
relations 


<f> Tucson Realty&Trust Co. 

since 1911 


2961 E. Grant Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 
Office: 602-795-0500 
Home: 602-795-8066 
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la llorana 

Whoever she is, she’s bad news 


BY JIM GRIFFITH 


Jk 




^7 ,idi 


t? 


I n December, we took a look at Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, the Protec¬ 
tress of the Americas, the beloved 
Mother and Queen of all Mexicans. 
Unfortunately, she represents only 
half the image of motherhood in 
popular Mexican legendry and tradi¬ 
tion. The other half isn't so pretty. 

La Llorona, the Weeping Woman, 
haunts watercourses in virtually every 
place where Mexicans have settled, 
bhe has been seen and heard—a 
woman i„ white, screaming and 
moanmg her los , chlldren i as 

south as Guatemala and as far north as 

of the' C M 8 ° - lnd the banks 

the Mississippi, where it c 

through Minneapolis She is fr S 

terrifying and an excellent m 

staying indoors at night " for 

She, too, has her legends nf G. • • 

According to a widely di trilu h ^ 
sion, she was a beauS 
woman who murdered ^ u° Ung 
b Y a river and ran « her childre n 
For that crime she w WUh her lover - 
spend eternity w an Condem ned to 
learns and 
-rch for her 

mother dli^u*” 1011 has her th e 

t0 Play in the dry stream? 7*^ not 
d] d so anyway Hewa eds ' bu twho 
9 flash flood ' and h SWept awa y in 

grief, waXs r 0 ^^ ***** 

ln g f °r him...or an v nin WaS . hes ' look ~ 
ca n find. ber children she 

Piquedlhe'hna^nah^ ^ §he has 

of Mexican and Ch ° genera tions 
35 Well) ^ggest tb ? n .° inte 'lectuals 
— „ 8K St that sbe is La MaU 


inche, Cortez' Indian mistress and:: 
terpreter, mourning for her ' 
dren"—her people—whom she be 
trayed. 

Yet another explanation says that 
at the moment that Our Lady of 
Guadalupe appeared to Juan Dieg 
the voice of the Aztec goddess To- j 
nantzin was heard crying for her lc 
children, and that THAT was thee 
gin of La Llorona. 

Whatever the details may be, 
Llorona has been and is real to c< 
less generations of Mexicans 
Mexican Americans —including h 
here in Tucson. 

I know young women who r 
to ride their horses in the Santa ( 
riverbed, even though it's such a 
place for a gallop. Why? La Lloro 
there. 

I know people who believe 
have heard her. I even know 
people whom I consider be: ^ 
touch with hard headed reality 
am (no comments, please 
seen her. One such friend told 
La Llorona's face was furrow 
the tracks of the centuries of te^ 
had run down her cheeks 

Why does this story 
hold on people? 1 suspect t 
several reasons. One is th. 1 ^ 
been—and still is—told tor 
reason: to keep kids indoor 
1 11 let the psychologists 
whether that is more ham 
telling the truth as it has 1 ^ 
in our faces bv the tragedy v 

Lrit/, \ ick\ l ynn Hoskinse 
too manv other innocent cb - 
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If you think New York, Paris and Beverly Hills 
have a lock on the finest jewelry, come see me 
in Arizona. I’ve got the key.” 

—Abbey Grunewald 
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. out there, and this is the way 


J~part of our community has 
expressed it. But all that 
tr ‘ iclltl |he story of La Llorona seems to 
ApPV chord of terror in many 
s trik e a ^ v 


iduals. 


Motherhood is celebrated in many 
in the Mediterranean world (a 
" a 'ld in which Mexico is really a kind 
Tmodified extension). The nurturing, 
Ling mother is an important figure 
Catholic countries, as demonstrated 
kv the almost universal devotion in 
Mexico to Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

La Llorona is the flip side of all 
that patience and compassion. No¬ 
body celebrates her day—they just try 
to avoid her. She is a killer mama: 
death and terror where one expects 
warmth and nurturing. Both sides of 
this coin, of this extremely human 
situation, are alive and well all around 
us. 

But I'd be cheating you if 1 
stopped there. Kids in Tucson have 
wrung another change on this ancient 
legend. And here, as a certain radio 
commentator is wont to say, is the rest 
of the story. 

A while back, I was talking about 
folklore to a group of junior high stu¬ 
dents on Tucson's Southwest Side. I 
asked them if they knew about La Llo¬ 
rona, expecting the sort of story I just 
outlined. Here's what 1 got: 

La Llorona is a girl who died in 
the girls' room at school, and if you 
turn the lights out and stand in front 
°f mirror and say a formula like 
La Llorona, La Llorona, you mur¬ 
dered your babies" twenty times, 
s he 11 appear in the mirror. One girl 
had a friend who knew a girl who did 
jt, only she stopped at nineteen times, 
u t La Llorona came after her, and her 
ace is all scratched up. 

Wow! Some of you may have rec- 
°gnized that one. It's told by grade- 
^ °°i girls all over the country in 
an y Var iations, except the girl's 
* s us ually Mary Jane or Mary 
3 Wh r Som ething like that. 
he r ^ daughter learned about 

111 ^ m phi school district almost 
Vv asM ^ arS a ^ 0, tbe l e g enc Ls name 
s he's ^ ne ' tbe sou thwest side, 
g Cro a Llorona, and she's more dan- 

the tr S * f an Mar y J ane ever was. Why 
j Ust Q ans er ^ I don't know. Maybe it's 
with Scar y female being confused 
^ 0r ona°^ er Ma y be the f act that La 
runni n p 1S tracbt i° na Uy found near 

tion easier a ^ r ^ aS ma ^ e tbe assoc i a “ 
3 P^fectivT the ex P lanation ' 1 find il 

old,old st asc m a hng footnote to an 

,n °ne f 0 ° r ^' ^ aspect that story, 

*° r a lone T ° r an °ther, will be around 
)n K time. j 

^°^lore r /S L ^ rcctur °f the Southwest 
^ r ^oria, Ullcr al ^e University of 
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. JOURNAL OF THE 

SOUTHWEST 


Regional publishing at its best. David J. Weber on the historiography of the 
Spanish Borderlands; Gerald Thompson on “Frontier West"; Stephen Cox on 
“Talking, Reading, and Writing Western History”; David Burckhalter's stunning 
portfolio of photographs, “Faces of Sonora”; Peter Wild on John C. Van Dyke, 
author of the Southwest classic The Desert; and “Desert Days,” a long excerpt 
from Van Dyke's The Open Spaces: Incidents of Nights and Days Under the Blue 
Sky, out-of-print for sixty years. 

Winter issue now available. Five dollars per issue, fifteen per year. Journal of 
the Southwest is published quarterly by the University of Arizona Press and the 
Southwest Center. Back issues still available including Julian Hayden's “The 
V ikita Ceremony of rhe Papago, with eleven color plates and contributions from 
emard Fontana and Charles Bowden. Subscriptions and inquiries to: Joseph 
Wilder, Editor, Library C327, University of Arizona, Tucson 85721. 
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ABBEY, COYOTES 
AND PICTURES 

Hunting cows, Mexican Nationals and the right im ^ 


BY CHARLES BOWDEN 



“San Francisco, 1961" by Ralph Gibson. 
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7211 N. Northern Ave. Tucson, Az. 85704 297-4843 
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■“ me most seru-«„ 

nal body of work in the South¬ 
west, and he is not ready to quit just 
yet. One Life at a Time, Please (Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1988 
$7.95 paper, $17.95 hardcover, 225 
ppd is his recent collection of essays, 
talks, fulminations and various erun- 
lions. ("All written for money T? 
explains cheerfully i„ a pref J e 
the higher, iner sense of that ambigu- 

° US ,e ; m CL haVe a wife ' »” ex-wife 
several children, a dog, a cat, a mortt 

gaged house and a 1973 Ford pickuo 
truck to support....") n u- P P 
teenthbook § hlS nme ‘ 

For years I've trudged around the 
desert w,th collections of Abbey in mv 

backpack They read well when w * 
swilling bad coffee, sleeping on rocks 
and wondering why in thf hell yo u 
left the comforts of home. And they all 

?ead e T S r' ,al ' n 8 re ^te n ts for a good 

you don’t think they're written aUlT* 
■te voice is just there, talking "a,^7 
at times insanely and , y ' 

seeming quite rational. Y * W3yS 

an Abbey Tenhfn eX6rC1Se ls to tak e 
apart. They sound lik rtf para 8 ra P h 
on the next stool at the b 6taUdn S 

constructed as t l, v as ^ 

^■atleastfortXr^^ 


gift—I don't agree with a lot of things 
in them. Kind of reminds me of the 
dinner table when I was a kid, with 
everyone barking arguments backanu 
forth. 

When Abbey considers the range* 
destroying cattle industry in the West 
he suggests a new sport: "that ^ 
open a hunting season on range catt e 
I realize that beef cattle will not ro a e 
sporting prey at first. Like all dome- 
cated animals (including rnost ^ 
mans), beef cattle are slow, stupid ^ 
awkward. But the bre^d will imF fl 
if hunted regularly." | 

Faced with large-scale ^ 

immigration from Latin America ^ 
argues, "In which case it niig ^ 
wise for us as American 
consider calling a halt to the ^ 
flux of even more millions of 
ignorant, culturally-morally'8 e ^ st 
cally impoverished people ^ 

until we have brought our ° VN ^ ^ un - 
into order. Especially when t e- ^ 
invited millions bring with t ^ 
alien mode of life which-l*^ 
honest about this— is not app ea 
the majority of Americans. ^ 

The man beneath this 
flow of words is all business. ^ c \i 
contains a "A Writer's Credo, 


should disabuse those 




j^iiu 

souls who think of Abbey as 
combination clown and cu^n 


a d 
,a 
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he says, "that words 
writing matters, that 
coi"' 1 ' ‘ ‘ sa nd novels-in the long 
f"®' L . ‘' difference. If they do not, 
,l "’" nl ‘\hc words of my exemplar 
ihf' 1,1 1r Solzhenitsyn, the writer's 
n0 more importance than 

ling of village dogs at night. 
||u ' ,- c k writer, the journalistic court- 
what is a courtier but a male 
ier ‘ n ?) all those in the word 

S who simply go with the flow, 

ho never oppose the rich and power- 

'Vare no better in my view than 
Solzhenitsyn's village dogs. The dogs 
bark; the caravan moves on." 

The book continues in this general 
tone with periodic hand grenades of 
ideas exploding on the page as femi¬ 
nism, modern writing and other topics 
tumble through Abbey's typewriter. If 
vou like to think and laugh out loud 
from time to time, buy this book. If 
vou like to have everything you read 
confirm your own ideas, avoid it like 
the plague. 

Abbev argues that "A literary ca¬ 
reer should be not a career but a pas¬ 
sion. A life. Fueled in equal parts by 
anger and love." This book will give 
vou a taste of the fuel. 

Random House is trying a new 
idea called Vintage Departures, books 


of strange journeys released in paper- 

56 9S 264 C ° n ° Ver ' S Co ^es (1987, 
$6.95, 264 pp.) glves me h 

series will work. 

Conover, twenty-eight, previ¬ 
ously wrote Rolling Nozvhere about a 
year riding freights with hoboes. An 
Amherst graduate, his current book 
about the secret world of America's 
illegal aliens," retains a kind of 
lolden Caulfield wonder about the 
world. A lot of it takes place in the 
fields around Phoenix. There is a fasci- 




for work when one is ignorant of the 
anguage. The text hops from Arizona 
to Idaho to Florida and back to the 
home village in Mexico where his 
friends hail from. This is a good book 
about a subject generally mired in edi¬ 
torial pages and the howls of politi¬ 
cians. 

Whether you want an open border 
or a kind of Iron Curtain, you'll proba¬ 
bly learn from this book, because for 
once we get past the ugly terms—ille¬ 
gal alien, undocumented worker— 


There is a fascinating section about 
sneaking north and a chilling interlude with 
the ever-amusing Federales. 


nating section about sneaking north 
from Sonoyta, Sonora, with a group of 
Mexican nationals and a chilling inter¬ 
lude with the ever-amusing Federales. 

While a lot of national columnists 
have bored us with their thoughts 
about illegal immigration, Conover 
largely skips such rhetoric and, as 
promised, simply takes us into their 
world: the brutal work, the constant 
fear of deportation, the difficulty of 
traveling around the nation looking 


and get down to the people. Some of 
them are nice, some of them are not. 
They seem to be a lot like you and me. 


The current issue of The Archive 
24 , Ralph Gibson: Early Work ($14) pub¬ 
lished by the UA's Center for Creative 
Photography, is worth a look for any¬ 
one who likes to mainline black and 
white photography. Thirty-three 
duotones are laced together with 


statements by Gibson about what he 
thinks he is doing and what he thinks 
serious photography is about. A one¬ 
time Robert Frank student, Gibson 
finds visual poems right out on the 
street, and the streets are often as not 
in San Francisco. 

Gibson's comments on his work 
are as good as his pictures. He recalls 
working with Dorthea Lange, the 
great recorder of the Depression: "It 
was the beginning of my life and the 
end of hers. Often, she would faint in 
the darkroom from exhaustion and 
old age. I'd give her hot milk per in¬ 
structions, and once she was revived, 
she would go back to work for another 
five hours. At 6:00 p.m. she would run 
off to the opera with Adlai Stevenson 
or to some other event, and I would be 
a basket case. I was twenty-one years 
old and awed by the energy that she 
drew from her work. I had never un¬ 
derstood that the metaphysic of the 
work was such that art could sustain 
life. I once told Dorthea that I thought 
I wanted to be a surrealist photogra¬ 
pher. She said, 'You can only be your¬ 
self, Raphel (her nickname for me), the 
rest is just a name.'" 

Have a look for yourself. Gibson 
has the pictures. And everything else 
is just a name. □ 
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Barbara Cox, Pharm. D„ is thirty years old. She lives 
in a guest house with seven domestic cats. She's been a 
pharmacist for five years and has worked the last three at 
Casa Blanca Drug Store. One day she would like to work 
part-time and have a family. 


W ‘ hen I was in eighth grade, my dad 
looked at at me and said, "When you go 
to college, I think you ought to be a phar¬ 
macist." I liked science and liked to read, so when 
my dad said it, that was the thing to do. 

I'm from Nebraska and went to the University 
of Nebraska for prepharmacy undergraduate work. 
1 went ahead and got a Pharm. D. (a doctor of phar¬ 
macy degree) from Creighton University, because 
that's the new thing, though a lot of old-timers don't 
hold much stock in that degree. It's a more clinical 
degree, and you advise physicians on what's new, 
things doctors can't keep up on. But 1 wanted to 
work more alongside people. I love people. In hos¬ 
pitals, you get up in those sterile walls and it's too 
much. 

The most popular drugs, off the top of my head, 
are the anti-anxiety drugs and a lot of water pills for 
high blood pressure. The weirdest drug, 1 had one 


[prescription! the other day, was called yohimbine 1 
had to look it up to find out what it's used for It 
used to be purported to be an aphrodisiac. 

1 get a lot of respect from the public, but 1 try to 
remember that the public deserves more respect 
from me than I do from them, because they're the 
ones that come to me for help. They trust me to give 
them the right thing and the right advice. That's mv 
job, all I do all day is read about drugs. That's mv 
specialty. * 

I'm pretty healthy. I'm a bad patient-first I 
diagnose myself, and then I decide what I think I 
should have. But I try to keep an open mind and lis¬ 
ten to wnat the doctor says. I haven't had a prescrip 
tion filled since I was fourteen and broke my collar 
bone. J 

The best part of my job is when someone comes 
back and says thank you, this or that worked The 
worst is when you have to deal with a dying patient 
it's hard. They know they're dying, and you know 
they re dying. They come in, and every time thev 
come in they're a little worse. They confide in me 
quite a bit and I try to open up an avenue to talk 

In my spare time I do a lot of needlework and 
build model ships. The kind ten- and twelve-vear 
old boys build. I buy the kits and take a lot of time" 


! m * real sedentary person. 1 like to work with m) 
hands and create. It's relaxing and therapeutic 
octors names have a consistent scribble 
you now it s always them. I ask the patient it I - 
vm**" 6 ou ^ ^e name. On the busiest days, I fib :1 

prescriptions, but I talk to three times that a 
People. I only get upset inside, and I've learned ■ 
control it. Dealing with the public is the same n 
every aspect: You have to grit your teeth am 
member to be professional. 

hen I was fourteen, I was synthesizing ad 1 
in my mom s kitchen. I had a chemistry lab e x l 
ment book, and I took four chemicals and >• 
heat here and cold there, and about hah"' 
rough the process the compound was oil ot 
ergreen, and the whole kitchen smelled of |! 
continued the experiment, and it became a-- 
w as just thrilled with that science. 

The science of starting out with these pc'" 
things, sulphuric acid and salicylic acid, ace* y 
and sodium hydroxide—it had to be nspm"" , 
cavase I followed the chart. That's why 1 lo ve * u 
K s definite, absolute. That thrills me. 

he re as on the other side, there are pe°l .■/ 
* a unces me. It's just my nature. The sc' 1 lA 
the people. 


nr 
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